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THE TEACHING OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY: PARTICU- 
LARLY IN THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


DWIGHT SANDERSON 
University of Chicago 


1. Introductory —The most notable feature of the work of 
President Roosevelt’s Country Life Commission’ consisted in its 
forcing the attention of the American public to the supreme impor- 
tance of the social problems of the open country. The colleges of 
agriculture and the United States Department of Agriculture had 
already begun campaigns of agricultural extension, and the com- 
mission’s report indicated the need of a still more comprehensive 
national program of extension work, which was taken up by these 
institutions and finally realized in the Smith-Lever act of May 8, 
1914. As a result of these extension activities the agricultural- 
college faculties have had occasion to learn, through their larger 
contact with the farmers, that their problems are economic and 
social as well as technical. Consequently there has been a rapid 
increase in the interest in rural sociology and agricultural economics, 
and courses in these subjects have been introduced into the cur- 
ricula of most of these institutions within the past few years. This 


* Report of the Country Life Commission (Sturgis & Walton Co., 1911), p. 29. 
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attitude upon the part of the agricultural colleges was well exempli- 
fied by a remark of President Benjamin Ide Wheeler in his address 
of welcome to the Association of Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations assembled at Berkeley, California, last August. 
“Our business,” he said, “is ultimately a sociological business. 
Considerations of soil technology but scratch the surface. What 
we are busied with here is trying to find out how to adjust this soil 
to the use of the families.’ 

Our educational leaders have also awakened to a realization of 
the problems of the rural school until it has come to have the center 
of the stage at educational conventions. Many normal schools 
have introduced departments of rural education, and systems of 
county high-school training courses for rural teachers have been 
established in several states. Furthermore, there has been a very 
definite shift toward a social standard for evaluating educational 
aims and methods.? Asa result of these factors the normal schools 
have also become interested in the problems of agricultural eco- 
nomics and rural sociology. 

Finally, church leaders have awakened to the fact that the 
future of the rural church must rest upon a more social religion, 
and home mission boards have been busy in investigating rural 
social conditions in relation to the life of the church. The country 
minister is becoming interested in rural social and economic 
problems. 

In view of the rapid increase in the interest in these subjects, 
and preparatory to further work in them, it has seemed to the writer 
that it might be worth while to make a study of the teaching of 
rural sociology at the present time, as well as of its history and 
tendencies. The following questionnaire was therefore prepared 
and sent to all the land-grant colleges and state universities and 
to such other colleges as were known to be giving instruction in the 
subject. In all about go institutions were addressed. Replies 
were received from 57 institutions, 44 of which taught some form 
of rural sociology and 13 of which did not. A number of the cor- 
respondents were sufficiently interested in the investigation to 

* Proc. 20th Ann. Conv. Am. Assoc. Agr. Coll. and Exp. Siations, p. 19. 

?See John Dewey, Democracy and Education, particularly p. 138. 
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give quite detailed replies to the questions and in several cases to 
furnish complete outlines of the courses given. To all of these the 
writer wishes to express his appreciation of their courtesy. 


QUESTIONNAIRE FOR A SURVEY OF THE TEACHING OF RURAL 
SOCIOLOGY 
1. Name of institution. 
2. Department of head of department. 
3. What courses are offered in rural sociology? (Please give the following 
data for each course.) 
a) Name and number. 
b) Hours per week, number of weeks, and credits per term. 
c) Name of instructor of course. 
d) Does instructor give part time to any other work ? 
e) Is this course required or elective ? 
f) In what class are most of the students in this course ? 
g) Is any practice or field work, such as surveys, reports of investigations, 
etc., required, and if so, of what nature ? 
h) In what year was this—or a similar—course first given ? 
i) If you have in printed or duplicated form any outline of the topics 
covered in the course, or indicating the text used or reading required, 
a copy will be appreciated. 
. What is the relation of your courses in rural sociology to— 
a) General elementary sociology ? 
b) Elementary political economy ? 
c) Rural economics ? 
d) Education ? 
(I.e., are any of these prerequisites or required in the same group of studies; 
are they taught in the same or a separate department; in the same or a 
different college ?) 
5. Please give your definition of rural sociology. 

. What, in your judgment, should be the contents of an elementary course 
in rural sociology adapted to the needs of agricultural students? Please 
indicate general topics. 

. In your opinion should the elementary courses in rural sociology and rural 
economics require general elementary sociology and political economy as 
prerequisites or should the elements of each subject be given from the 
agricultural viewpoint in one course covering both the general and rural 
phases of each subject ? 

. In your opinion should the elementary courses in rural sociology and rural 
economics be given separately as distinct sciences or should there be one 
course in rural social science (possibly running through a year, and con- 
ceivably with different instructors for different semesters) built upon the 
thought of their interrelation ? 


i 
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9. If your institution offers no work in rural sociology, is any immediately 
contemplated ? 

10. Do you offer graduate work in rural sociology leading to advanced degrees ? 

11. Please send a catalogue of your institution or circular covering the work 
of your department. 

. What other colleges or normal schools in your state are giving courses in 

rural sociology ? Please give name and address of instructor, if known. 

13. May I quote your answers above? None will be quoted without permis- 
sion. 

14. Name and address of person or persons answering above. 


2. Where taught.—From the replies received indicating the many 
sorts of institutions which are teaching the subject, it became 
evident that only by an examination of the catalogues of a large 
number could any fair estimate be made of the extent to which 
rural sociology is now taught. The files of college and normal- 
school catalogues in the University of Chicago Library were there- 
fore examined. In this search only those for the last two years 
were used, and no institutions were counted which did not give 
work of collegiate grade in economics or sociology, or both. Obvi- 
ously the selection was somewhat arbitrary, and undoubtedly some 
institutions have escaped, but it is believed that the number 
examined is sufficient to make the general conclusions fairly accurate 
and of some value. 

Table I shows the number of institutions teaching rural sociology 
by states and classes of institutions. It shows that 64 per cent of 
the 48 land-grant colleges, 45 per cent of the 20 state universities— 
separate from land-grant colleges—32 per cent of the g1 normal 
schools, and g per cent of 301 other colleges and universities, or 
21 per cent of the total 460 institutions examined, are teaching 
rural sociology. It is obvious that in sparsely settled states like 
Arizona, Montana, and New Mexico there is but little demand 
for rural sociology, but it seems odd that agricultural states like 
Nebraska and South Carolina do not have a single institution 
teaching this subject. It is also interesting to note that the 
subject finds but little appreciation in the curricula of eastern 
institutions. Thus of the 148 institutions in the 15 states of the 
Atlantic seaboard but 21, or 13 per cent, give instruction in rural 
sociology, and most of these are land-grant colleges, for of the 94 
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private colleges and universities in these states only 4, Harvard 
University (and Radcliffe College), Teachers College, of Columbia 
University, Syracuse University, and Adelphi College, give courses. 
Table II gives a list of the institutions found giving some sort of 
instruction in rural sociology." 

Undoubtedly some of the courses announced in catalogues may 
not as yet have been given, but even so they indicate the appre- 
ciation of the subject. Out of 14 institutions replying that they 
offered no rural sociology, 6 intend to introduce a course within the 
next year or two. 

3. Historical.—The late Professor C. R. Henderson seems to 
have been the first to offer a course on rural social life in this coun- 
try. In the announcements of the Department of Sociology of the 
University of Chicago for 1894-95 there appeared: 


31. Social Conditions in American Rural Life. Some problems of ameliora- 
tion, presented by life on American farms and in villages, will be considered. 
M. First Term. Winter Quarter. Associate Professor Henderson. 


The Quarterly Calendar (III, No. 4) shows that 16 students were 


registered in the first class. From that time until two or three 
years before his death Professor Henderson gave the course almost 
every summer, though the name was changed to ‘Rural Com- 
munities.””’ Professor Henderson also seems to have been the 
first to call the attention of sociologists to the importance of this 


b 


field. In discussing “The Scope of Social Technology” in 1901 
he called attention to the rural community, and after referring to 
the economico-political studies of rural problems made in Germany, 
he said: 


When men of science once apprehend the vastness of this neglected field, 
they will bring to it the same acumen, patience, and method which have won 
worthy triumphs in the production of wealth. Granting that the economic 
basis must be laid firmly, may we not now insist that a part of scientific labor 
be drafted off into other fields of research? We actually have more and 
better books on breeding cattle and marketing corn than on forming citizens 
or organizing culture. Is it not worth while to attempt a social technology 


* Doubtless some institutions have been missed, as the course in rural sociology 
is often given in some department other than that in which it might be expected to be 
given. 
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of the rural community? And would not even a failure in the attempt be 
worthy of respect 


In the fall of 1902 Kenyon L. Butterfield was made instructor 
in rural sociology at the University of Michigan and gave his 
first course in that subject. In 1903 Mr. Butterfield called atten- 
tion to the importance of the study of the social sciences by agri- 
cultural students in an article entitled, “‘An Untilled Field in 
American Agricultural Education,’ in which he defined rural social 
science and outlined its content. In 1904, as president of the 
Rhode Island College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, he gave 
the first course in rural sociology given in any of the land-grant 
colleges. In an address before the American Association of Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations in 1905 he again pointed 
out the importance of the social sciences in agricultural education: 

. the social sciences, in their relation to the rural problem particularly, 
must receive a consideration commensurate with the importance of the indus- 
trial and political and social phases of the farm question If we examine 
our agricultural course from this standpoint, we shall have to admit that it has 
the flaw common to most industrial courses. It is too technical. It is not 
truly vocational. It does not present the social viewpoint. It does not stimu- 
late the student to social activity. It does not give him a foundation for 
intelligent social service when he shall go to the farm. He should study agri- 
cultural economics and rural sociology both because rural society needs leaders 
and because in the arming of the man the knowledge of society’s problems is 
just as vital as either expert information or personal culture.3 


In 1907 President Butterfield, in his Chapters on Rural Progress, 
further expanded this thought and gave specific outlines for courses 
in agricultural economics and in rural sociology. 

Writing two years later (1909) concerning the ‘Scope and Work 
of Colleges of Agriculture,’’ Professor L. H. Bailey summarized 
the “Economic and Social Subjects,” as follows: 

These subjects are practically untouched, although the terms “rural 
economics”’ and ‘‘rural sociology”’ are coming into the curricula of the colleges 


of agriculture These subjects are in many ways the most important 
that fall to the field of a college of agriculture. Economic and social questions 


* American Journal of Sociology, VI (January, 1901), 476. 
2 Popular Science Monthly, LXIII (1903), 257-61. 
3 Ibid., LX VII (1905), 357, 360. 
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are proper subjects to be taught in a college of agriculture, so far as they bear 
on rural questions Rural economics is as logically a part of an agri- 
cultural curriculum as is agricultural chemistry The entire effort of a 
college of agriculture is devoted to the elevation of country living; that is, 
it eventuates into social and economic studies." 


In 1902 Mr. Frank L. Tolman, in his paper on ‘‘The Study of 
Sociology in Institutions of Learning in the United States,’’? found 
the “sociology of the rural group” taught only at the University of 
Chicago, though it was given incidental treatment in courses at 
Trinity College, Connecticut, the University of Illinois, Iowa 
College, the University of Michigan, Columbia University, the 
University of Wooster, and the University of Wisconsin, as reported 
by them. 

Among the replies received 36 have stated definitely when the 
course was first given at those institutions. By years these may be 
summarized as follows: 1894-95, University of Chicago; 1902, 
University of Michigan; 1904-5, Rhode Island College and Cornell 
University; 1906-7, University of Missouri and Massachusetts 
Agricultural College; 1908-9, University of North Dakota; 1910-11, 
2 institutions; 1911-12, 2; 1912-13, 4; 1913-14, 5; 1914-15, 8; 
1915-16, 6; 1916-17, 2 (announced). It seems safe to infer that 
probably not over a dozen institutions were teaching rural sociology 
prior to 1910, and that fully half of those now offering courses 
have established them within the past three years. 

4. Content of course—a) Name: The name of a course is not 
necessarily a safe index of its content, and yet it often does have a 
considerable significance by way of indicating the instructor’s 
concept of the course. Out of 68 colleges and universities listed 
(excluding normal schools), 37, or 60 per cent, used the term 
“Rural Sociology.”” From the diverse content of the course, as 
discussed below, it seems that this term has preference simply 
because it is concise; or may it not be because it sounds more 
“scientific” ? To indicate the wide diversity of titles used it may 
be stated that the other 32 institutions have 22 different names. 
These have been grouped under closely related names, as follows: 


* Cyclopedia of Agriculture, IV, 437. 
2 American Journal of Sociology, III, go. 
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“Rural Sociology and Economics,” 2; “ Rural Economics” (includ- 
ing social life), 2; “‘Rural Social Problems,” 8; ‘‘ Rural Commu- 
nities,” 10; “Rural Social Development,” 3; “Rural Life,” 3; 
“Rural Society,” “Country Life Movement,” “ Principies of Rural 
Life and Education,” ‘Social Science,” and “ Economic and Social 
Status of Rural Communities,” 1 each. It is significant to note 
that some of the institutions which have the oldest and largest 
departments of sociology do not use the term “Rural Sociology.” 
Thus the universities of Illinois and Michigan prefer “‘The Social 
Problems of Rural Communities”; the University of Iowa and 
Harvard use “ Rural Social Development’’; Wisconsin uses “ Rural 
Life’: the University of Chicago, ‘Rural Communities”; and 
Teachers College, Columbia, ‘The Rural Community.” 

b) Definition: Many of the correspondents failed to give any 
reply to question 5, asking for a definition of the subject, some 
stating that their definitions were changing so frequently that they 
hardly seemed worthy of statement. One of the workers who has 
done most in this field replied, ‘‘We have not yet defined rural 
sociology.” Most of the definitions indicate that the subject is 


distinctly a part of applied sociology or social technology." Thus 
Professor Paul L. Vogt, of Ohio State University, replies: 

Rural sociology is the study of the forces and conditions of rural life as a 
basis for constructive action in developing and maintaining a scientifically 
efficient civilization in the country. 


Professor John Phelan, of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, says: 

Rural sociology is a study of the social forces and factors operating in 
rural life, with a view to its more adequate organization. 


Professor L. L. Bernard, of the University of Missouri: 

The study of the forces and activities—institutional and non-institutional— 
which are concerned with the evolution, organization, and improvement of 
rural life. 

Cf. E. G. Nourse, “What is Agricultural Economics?” Journal of Political 
Economy, XXIV (April, 1916), 378, footnote: “This [‘a practical program of rural 
betterment ’’—supra, 378] in turn shades off into rural sociology (whatever that is). 
And, as in the case of social economics in general, it runs ambitiously toward ethical 


criticism and evaluation.” 
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Professor A. S. Harding, of the South Dakota Agricultural 
College: 

Rural sociology is concerned with the evolution, present status, and sug- 
gested betterment of rural social institutions. 

Professor George H. von Tungeln, Iowa State College: 

Rural sociology is a study of men living together in the country, and of 
forces and factors which are acted upon by men and which react upon them in 
their relation with one another. 

Professor Ernest Burnham, of the Western State Normal 
School, Kalamazoo, Michigan, introduces a new note by calling 
attention to the rural-urban relation: 

Rural sociology is the science of the reciprocal relations of human beings 
living in rural communities. It also considers the reciprocal relations of rural 
and urban communities. 

The two following emphasize the study of the group. Professor 
E. L. Holton, of the Kansas Agricultural College, says: 

As we teach it, it is a study of institutions and groups or community life 
in the open country. 

And Professor E. C. Branson, of the University of North Carolina, 
says: 

A study of the group actions and reactions of human nature under country 
conditions. 

Professor Newell L. Sims, of the University of Florida, says: 

In general it is applied sociology; specifically, a study of rural conditions 
in the light of the knowledge of society with a view to discovering and suggesting 
ways of improving them. 


The philanthropic idea seems to crop out in the definition of 
Professor G. Coray, of the University of Utah: 

Exposition of the social problems of rural life with suggestions for home and 
neighborhood amelioration. 


On the other hand, three correspondents have very clearly 
indicated their denial of there being a science of rural sociology, 
which view is evidently approved by many who have not replied 
to this question, from the fact that they have discarded the name 
“Rural Sociology,” as indicated above. Thus Professor E. C. 
Hayes, of the University of Illinois, says: ‘Never use the 
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expression [rural sociology]. Sociology is sociology; wherever 
studied the principles are the same.” 

Professor Charles D. Bohannan, of the University of Kentucky, 
replies: 

In the sense in which the word sociology is commonly used I doubt very 
much if it is strictly accurate to speak of a Rural Sociology; that is, the prin- 
ciples of social and psychic development of individuals and of groups are funda- 
mentally the same whether that development takes place in town or country, 
the different qualities and degrees of development being due to the differences 
in physical and social environment. Therefore it has seemed to me that Rural 
Sociology was a misnomer for the work as I gave it here, and I have, therefore, 
accordingly changed it to Rural Social Problems. 


Dr. W. S. Thompson, of the University of Michigan, also says: 

It does not seem to me that there is a peculiar kind of sociology which may 
be called rural sociology. This is the reason I have called the course the Social 
Problems of Rural Life rather than Rural Sociology. 


Finally, it is interesting to compare the definition which Presi- 
dent Butterfield gave in his Chapters in Rural Progress (1907): 

Rural social science is the application of the principles of the social sciences, 
especially of economics and sociology, to the problems that confront the 
American farmer [p. 2109]. 


Comment upon the foregoing definitions seems superfluous, 
but the writer merely wishes to state that the term rural sociology 
in the present article is used merely as a matter of convenience, as 
doubtless is the case with much of its present usage, without any 
implied position pro or con as to the validity of a rural sociology 


as a science. 

c) Content: Of the replies received, only 14 gave any very full 
answer to question 37 asking for an outline of the course given. 
However, those outlines received are representative and seem to be 
fairly typical of different methods of presentation as judged by the 
descriptions of other courses given in the catalogue. The courses 
seem to group themselves into two main classes, those organized 
on a systematic or scientific basis and those organized upon the 
basis of a consideration of important topics or problems. A skele- 
ton outline of a few of the systematic courses will best indicate 


their nature. 
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MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, PROFESSOR JOHN PHELAN 
ELEMENTS OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


I. Introduction. 
. Definition. 
2. Statement of relationships to other sciences. 
3. The social problems of rural life (a brief statement). 
. The rural social status. 
1. The social background of rural life in the United States. 
. The social condition of the rural people. 
3. The rural mind (social psychology). 
4. Sociological aspects of some current agricultural questions. 
. Rural institutions. 
1. The home. 
2. The church. 
3. The school. 
4. The community. 
’. Rural social organization. 
1. Need of organization. 
2. History of development. 
3. Community, county, state, and national aspects of organization. 
’. Rural social service. 
1. Opportunities. 
. History of development. 


2 
3. Restatement of problems of rural life. 
4. Leadership, resident and non-resident. 


STATE UNIVERSITY, PROFESSOR PAUL L. VoctT 


RURAL COMMUNITY LIFE 

. Introduction. 
Definition. Statement of problems. Rural community contrasted with 
urban. 

. Conditions essential for a healthful social life in a rural community. 
[Normative.] 

. Existing conditions. Movement of population; economic conditions; 
rural health; rural morality; rural social life; farm labor. 

’, Improvement of rural life. [Considered under institutions, agencies, and 
methods.] 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, ProFessor Scott E. W. BepForD 
RURAL COMMUNITIES 
I. Introduction. Principles of social technology, etc. 


II. The Social technology of rural communities. 
III. Geographical and biological factors in rural life. 
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. Transportation and communication. 
’, The business side of farming. 

. Economic and social surveys. 

. The farm home. 

. Rural religion. 

. Rural education. 

. Rural recreation. 

. Charities and corrections. 

. Social control. 

. Summary and conclusion. 


New HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE, PROFESSOR E. R. GROVES 
RURAL AND COMMUNITY SOCIOLOGY 


A study of the social significance, conditions, and resources of American 
country life with the purpose of developing community leadership. 

A. Rural ethnology and sociology. Land basis of society, origin of primi- 
tive agriculture, animal and plant life as factors in human progress, modern 
agriculture and population, migration, immigration, and city drift. 

B. Rural social psychology. Imitation and city influence, suggesti- 
bility, conflict, discussion, public opinion, and community pride. 

C. Rural social pathology. Dependents, defectives, and delinquents in 
their relation to the country community, problem of rural police protection, 
moral problems of the rural community. 

D. Rural progress. Survey making, communication, community adver- 
tising, associations and clubs, rural education, wider use of rural schoolhouses, 
rural school gardens, community competition, fairs, recreation, the rural 
church, and welfare work. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, PROFESSOR JEROME Dowp 
RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
1. Definition. 7. Intellectual life. 
2. Problems. 8. Aesthetic life. 
Q. 


3. Health and sanitation. Social life. 
4. Family life. 10. Manners and ceremonies. 
5. Political life. 11. Charities and corrections. 


6. Religious life. 


WESTERN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, KALAMAZOO, MICH., PROFESSOR 
ERNEST BURNHAM 
RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


A. Definitions. 
B. Present rural conditions: population; economic status; civic earnestness; 


educational status; religious life. 
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C. Problems of progress. 

1. Conservation of population. 
. Economic stability and satisfaction. 
. Sensitizing the civic conscience. 
. Educational capitalization of each generation. 
. Fundamental necessity of religion as a sanction. 

. The ideal. 
1. Integration. 
2. Unification and consciously co-operative prpgress. 


Professor Burnham writes, ‘‘ Rural sociology is here given from 
a civic rather than an industrial point of view.” 

Judging from the replies received and from catalogue announce- 
ments, a much larger number of institutions have organized the 
course on the topical or problem basis. There is a clear distinction 


rican 


yrimi- between a topical and a problem organization when it is considered 
odern from a pedagogical standpoint, but the replies received do not 

enable one to distinguish between them in most cases, and they are 
ei therefore considered together. Of these the outline of the course 
nts in at the University of Missouri, as given by Professor L. L. Bernard, 
ction, is fairly typical. 


sdver- UNIVERSITY OF Missouri, Proressor L. L. BERNARD 
ouses, RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


rural . Introduction—the problem. 
. The movement of rural population. 
. The physical background—typical communities. 
. The psychic background—the rural mind. 
. The development of country life. 
. Scientific methods and rural life. 
. Rural co-operation. 
. Social aspects of rural labor, ownership, tenancy. 
. The rural family and the home. 
. Communication and transportation in the country. 
. Rural health and sanitation—safeguards and conveniences. 
. Rural health and sanitation—prevention and control. 
. Rural morality. 
. Rural recreation. 
. The rural social center. 
. The rural church—teligion and rural life. 
. The rural church—combining forces for efficiency. 
. The rural church—as rural leader. 
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. Rural clubs and related organizations. 
. The rural school—its social function. 
. The rural school—its vocational relations. 
. The rural school—consolidation and efficiency. 
. Rural extension as an educational and socializing agency. 
. The rural library. 
5. The rural press and literature. 
. Local government and the rural community. 
Rural charities and corrections. 
28. Immigrants and negroes in the rural community. 
. Rural leadership. 
. The rural social survey. 


The replies to question 6 usually refer simply to the course as 
given at the specific institutions, replying to the questionnaire, but 
several of them take very definite positions as to the content of the 
course for an agricultural student. Thus Professor G. N. Lauman, 
of the New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University, 
says: 

With the emphasis that is laid on the purely technical agricultural studies 
the agricultural student has neither the time nor the preparation to go deeply 
into the general economic and social features of rural life. We cannot expect 
him to have had fundamental courses in both economics and sociology, and 
therefore to give him the fundamentals of rural life we give him a three-hour 
elective course, covering what is known of the fundamentals, and leave the 
speculative discussion and heaping up of details to the specializing student 
who is compelled to get into the general fields of economics and sociology. 


Professor E. C. Hayes, of the University of Illinois, writes: 

No attempt to make this a science. 

1. Primary aim to get students to apprehend what are the values to be 
sought in life rural or urban, as distinguished from all means promoting ends. 

2. Secondary aim to have them understand the nature and importance of 
those group expectations that are to a community what a standard of living is 
to an individual, save that they refer to far more than economic expenditure. 

3. Items in the content of developed group expectation in the rural 
community. 

4. Distinctive characteristics of the rural community, to be taken advan- 
tage of or to be overcome or offset. 

5. Correlation between rural and urban life in various particulars. 

6. Specific social activities that may promote rural life, and how to 
organize and conduct them. 

7. Students prepare papers on 25 special topics, which are discussed. 
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Professor E. C. Branson, of the University of North Carolina, 
who has been one of the most successful teachers in arousing interest 
in this field, refers to the “Report on the Teaching of the Social 
Studies in Secondary Schools,” which forms part of the report of the 
National Education Association Commission on Secondary Educa- 
tion, and is now being published as a bulletin of the United States 
Bureau of Education, as embodying his point of view. Professor 
Branson’s work with the “‘ Georgia Club’” and the Home-County 
Club Studies’? in North Carolina are so well known as hardly to 
need comment. Professor Branson writes, ‘My fundamental idea 
is a direct assault upon the problems themselves.” Possibly his 
method might be characterized as one of locality or community 
study. 

Professor Howard W. Odum, of the Peabody School of Educa- 
tion, University of Georgia, has also developed the problem method 
of community study and has issued an excellent syllabus’ for his 
classes. Professor Odum gives a list of seven problems under each 
of twenty general headings covering rural social problems. The 
student is also required to list a half-dozen additional topics worthy 
of study under each heading. Concerning this method he makes 
the following statement in the Introductory Note: 

The principle urderlying the program of community study is based upon 
two larger considerations: First, progress is necessarily preceded by and is 
based upon results of diligent study and research, whether it be in invention 
industry, commerce, education, or other aspects of social welfare; second, it 
may be assumed that the earnest student of education and social problems, or 
the efficient citizen, proposes to become a part of the progress of his generation 
by enlisting his or her services as an aid to determining or enacting steps of 
social progress. It should follow, then, that reasonable efforts will be advan- 
tageous in the development of individual energies and ability; in the improve- 
ment of community welfare; in contributing to the sum total of knowledge, 
and in magnifying proper methods of study and the spirit of social service. 


t E. C. Branson, “The Georgia Club, at the State Normal School, Athens, Georgia, 
for the Study of Rural Sociology,” U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1913, No. 23. 
Whole Number 533. 

2 E. C. Branson, “ Syllabus of Home-County Club Studies,” University of North 
Carolina Record, September, 1914, No. 121. Extension Ser. No. 9. 

3 Howard W. Odum, “Practical Community Studies,” Bulletin of the University 
of Georgia, XIV, No. 8c. 
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That there is no place here for the mere “fad”’ of research and that sacrifice 
and sustained efforts are necessary requirements will need no conventional 
proof. 


One of the correspondents also points out that the topical 
method has the advantage of adapting itself to local needs, for the 
topics that might be of particular value or interest in the South 
might not be so in New England, or vice versa. 

That elementary courses of theoretical science should be required 
of students who are not taking technical curricula involving the 
application of those sciences has in recent years been challenged upon 
pedagogical grounds." In view of the fact that in many agricultural 
curricula no social science is required and that in but 6 of them is 
either sociology or political economy required as a prerequisite for 
the course in rural sociology, the answers to question 7 are of 
peculiar interest. Of 30 land-grant colleges and universities reply- 
ing specifically to this question, 18 favor elementary courses as 
prerequisite to rural sociology and economics, or in a few cases an 
option between elementary sociology and economics, though only 
6 of them actually do have such prerequisites. One replied, 


“desirable, but impracticable’; another, ‘desirable if practicable”’; 
another, ‘desirable but not necessary”; and a fourth, “helpful.” 
Only 2 land-grant colleges and 3 separate state universities favored 
the idea of a single course covering both the general and the rural 
phases of economics or sociology presented from the agricultural 


viewpoint. 

Professor George H. von Tungeln expressed the usual view in 
his reply: 

General elementary courses should precede, because of the need of a broad 
foundation on which to interpret the rural conditions. 


On the other hand, Professor L. L. Bernard well describes the 
actual situation when he says: 


I think it preferable that courses in sociology and economics should pre- 
cede rural sociology and rural economics respectively, but I think that any such 
rigid or general requirement is impracticable under present conditions, for it 
would mean that those students who need the course most, especially those in 
agriculture, education, and journalism, would be prevented from taking it 


1 John Dewey, Democracy and Education, pp. 334-35. 
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except in occasional instances. Our requirement of elementary sociology 
as prerequisite for education and journalism students has much this effect, 
but not so much as would be noticed if required in agriculture. Nor do I 
think that an elementary course in rural sociology is such prerequisite to a 
reasonably clear understanding of the subject. 


There has also been a difference of opinion as to the advisability 
of separating the sociological and economic phases of rural social 
science as in other special fields of social science. Question 8 was 
designed to elicit opinion upon this matter. Of 31 replies, 21 favor 
separate courses and 1o favor a single course, though only 2 of the 
1o are actually giving but a single course covering rural sociology 
and economics.* The quotation above from Professor Lauman 
bears directly on this question. Of the 48 land-grant colleges, 24 
offer both rural sociology and rural economics, 12 offer one or the 
other, and 12 offer neither. Furthermore, in practically half of 
these institutions the two subjects are taught by separate depart- 
ments. 

In reply to question 3g, 29 correspondents gave definite informa- 
tion concerning whether the course required investigation or field 
work. Of these, 13 require more or less personal investigation, 
survey work, reports on special topics, etc. Six require only term 
papers or reports which may be the result of library work. Ten 
have no such requirements, as far as stated. Tennessee has 
required the survey of the home county by means of the census 
reports, similar to the work in Georgia and North Carolina. It 
is quite evident that those institutions in which the course is best 
organized are coming to require as much personal investigation of 
particular problems or communities as is feasible. 

5. Administrative features—a) Departmental Relations: Ques- 
tions 2 and 4 were designed to ascertain what departments teach 
rural sociology and to which of the social sciences it is most inti- 
mately connected in departmental organization. In 17 cases out 
of 42 furnishing necessary data, rural sociology is taught in the 
same department as economics and general sociology. Of these 
17 departments, 11 are “Economics and Sociology” and 3 are 

*See E. G. Nourse, “What Is Agricultural Economics?” Journal of Political 
Economy, XXIV (April, 1916), 363-81. 
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“History and Economics.” In to cases it is taught in the depart- 
ment of sociology. In 4 cases the department is one of rural 
economics and sociology, and in 3 others it is the department of 
economics, which also includes rural economics, but not general 
sociology. In 6 cases (including Teachers College, Columbia 
University) it is taught in a department which also teaches agri- 
cultural education or rural education. The Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College has the only separate department of rural sociology, 
but it is organized with the departments of rural education and 
rural economics in a division of rural social science. 

b) Time: Of 69 colleges and universities, 3 give but a one-hour 
course in rural sociology, 30 give a two-hour course, and 35 give 
three hours. The University of North Carolina gives a three-hour 
course extending through two semesters, being the only one found 


giving over three hours.' 

c) Requirements: Rural sociology (as such) is a required course 
for agricultural students at only 2 institutions—the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College and the University of Florida. At the Kansas 
Agricultural College it is optional, a choice being permitted between 


it and rural economics. At the University of Vermont a course 
in rural economics and sociology is required. The subject of rural 
economics seems to be required of agricultural students at 14 land- 
grant colleges. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the requirements in 
the social sciences in the agricultural curricula of those land-grant 
colleges offering rural sociology. Of these 31 institutions, 16 
require an average of four hours of political economy; 10 require 
an average of three hours of agricultural economics, though only 
4 of these require any other political economy; 4 require an average 
of three and a half hours of elementary sociology; 2 require a 
course in ‘‘agricultural industry,” two or three hours; and 1 requires 
industrial history, three hours, while 3 have no requirements. This 
does not take into account any history requirements, which, 
however, are rather meager. 


tIn these figures term-hours have been reduced to semester-hours, five term- 
hours being classed with three semester-hours though the actual time is one-third 
hour more. 
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Considering the social-science requirements, exclusive of his- 
tory, at all of the 48 land-grant colleges, it was found that they 
averaged 5.2 semester-hours: 7 have none, 11 require three hours, 
12 require six hours, and the remainder lie between the minimum 
and a maximum of twelve hours.’ 

The course in rural sociology is usually taken by upperclass 
or graduate students, though at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College it is required of Sophomores, and the University of Ken- 
tucky reports a majority of Sophomore students. 

In this connection should be noted a course which is required 
of all agricultural Freshmen at the University of Illinois, given by 
Dean Davenport and others. This is called ‘Country Life Prob- 
lems” and is a one-hour course of the first semester open only to 


agricultural Freshmen. It consists of “problems of the farm; 
duties of citizenship; social, economic, and educational work in 
rural communities,” and is evidently designed to open the eyes of 
the incoming agricultural students to the importance of these 
problems. 

d) Instructor’s Work: Only at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College and the University of Wisconsin were instructors reported 


as giving their full time to this subject. However, at several other 
institutions the full time of the instructor is given to some two of 
the rural social sciences. Thus at Ohio State University and the 
University of North Carolina full time is given to rural economics 
and sociology, at the University of Kentucky to agricultural 
economics and education, and at the Kansas Agricultural College 
to rural educatien and rural sociology. Several institutions have 
men giving full time to agricultural economics. Several institu- 
tions are now developing extension work in the field of rural 
organization, and as this increases there will be a larger number 
of instructors giving full time to teaching and extension work in 
this field.? 


tSee also C. A. Dunniway, “Economic Science in Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal Colleges,” Proc. 29th Ann. Conv. Am. Assoc. Agr. Coll. and Exp. Stations, 
94. 

2See W. D. Hurd, “Shall Extension Service Include the Social, Recreational, and 
Educational Improvement of Rural and Urban Districts?” ibid., p. 232. 
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6. Advanced and graduate courses——Only 5 colleges offer more 
than a single course in rural sociology, not counting those cases 
in which a course is duplicated in the summer school. The Uni- 
versity of Kentucky offers a seminar in “Special Problems of Rural 
Life’’ for two hours throughout the year. The Washington State 
College also offers a “research course”’ of five hours. The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin offers a graduate course of two hours in “Rural 
Social Development.” The Oregon Agricultural College offers 
a rather unique course of three hours to upperclass men, entitled 
“The Literature and Exposition of Rural Life,’ which seems to 
combine a study of the prose and poetry of rural life and their 
sociological and economic meaning. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, offers two full courses as a ‘‘ Practicum in Rural Social 


” 


Surveys. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural College, under the inspiration 
of President Butterfield, remains the only institution which has 
endeavored to furnish a complete series of courses in rural sociology 
for those wishing to take it as a major subject. It seems worth 
while to quote its announcement of elective courses, the required 


course having already been discussed (pp. 454 f.). 
ELECTIVE COURSES' 

50. 1. Social condition of rural people.—For Juniors, Seniors may elect. 
(A) The Rural Status: Composition of the rural population, nature, extent, 
and causes of diseases and accidents, health agencies of control; extent and 
causes of rural delinquency and dependency, conditions of temperance, of 
sexual morality and family integrity; child labor, women’s work and position; 
standard of living, size of family; cultural ideals; community consciousness and 
activity; standards of business conduct and of political ethics. 

(B) Rural Social Psychology: Characteristics of the rural mind, character 
of hereditary and environmental influence; nature and effect of face-to-face 
groups; fashion, conventionality, custom, character of discussion and of public 
opinion. 3 class hours. Credit 3. Professor Phelan. 

51. 2. Rural government.—For Juniors, Seniors may elect. A general 
survey of the development of rural government in the United States; origin 
of the New England town, its influence upon the West, advantages, develop- 
ment of efficiency, county government, the influence of the farmer in legisla- 
tion, good-roads movement, credit, facilities, taxation, boards of agriculture, 


* Heavy faced type indicates the term in which the course is given. 
Numbering of Courses: 
1 to 25 inclusive Freshmen 50 to 74 inclusive Juniors 
25 to 49 _ Sophomores 75 to 99 = Seniors 
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agricultural colleges, and experiment stations in relation to rural welfare; 
national government; a general survey of political organizations and move- 
ments among farmers in the United States and foreign countries and their 
influence in shaping legislation; relation of the Department of Agriculture, 
postal system, the various national commissions and agencies to rural welfare. 
Lectures, readings, written exercises on assigned topics. 3classhours. Credit 
3. Professor Phelan. 

52. 3- Rural organization.—For Juniors, Seniors may elect. A study of 
the organized agencies by which rural communities carry on their various 
forms of associated life, particularly a study of the ways by which the domestic, 
economic, cultural, religious, and political institutions contribute to rural 
betterment; principles underlying leadership, qualifications of the paid leader 
and the lay leader; the field of rural social service, national, state, and local, 
preparation and opportunity for service; rural community building, a study 
of organized ways and means by which aid is given local communities. 3 class 
hours. Credit 3. President Butterfield. 

75. 1 and 3. Farmers’ organizations.—For Seniors, Juniors may elect. 
The history, purposes, and achievements of the Grange, the Farmers’ Union, 
farmers’ clubs, village improvement associations, boys’ clubs, etc.; the method, 
scope, and history of local, state, and national associations formed about some 
farm product, their influence in forming class consciousness and in shaping 
agrarian legislation; need of federation. Lectures, readings, and essays on 
assigned topics. 3 class hours. Credit 3. Professor Phelan. 

76. 1. Field work in rural sociology.—For Seniors, Juniors may elect. 
This course is designed to meet the needs of students who wish to do some 
constructive work in rural social service while still in college. The work will 
be carried on in co-operation with the various college agencies engaged in rural 
service. Any project for which credit in this course is to be asked must first 
have the approval of the head of the department. Prerequisites, Rural 
Sociology 27 and 52. From 2 to 6 laboratory hours, credit 1 to 3. Professor 
Phelan. 

77. 2. Rural social surveys.—For Seniors, Juniors may elect. A careful 
study of the theory and function of statistics, the limitations and difficulties 
in the use of statistics, the interpretation of statistical data, various methods 
of graphic representation; a study of surveys, kinds, and use, method of gain- 
ing information, the basis for conclusions, value of information gained. Text 
and lectures. 3 class hours. Credit 3. Professor Phelan. 

78. 3. Rural and business law.—For Seniors, Juniors may elect. The 
work of this course will cover such points as land, titles, public roads, rights 
incident to ownership of live stock, contracts, commercial paper, and distinc- 
tions between personal and real property. Text, written exercises, lectures, 
and class discussions. 5 class hours. Credit 5. Professor Hart. 

79. 1. Seminar. Credit 1 to 3. Professor Phelan. 

80. 2. Seminar. 

81. 3. Seminar. 
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Only 13 institutions out of 32 giving definite replies to question 
10 state that they offer graduate work for the Master’s degree. 
Only Harvard and the Massachusetts Agricultural College spe- 
cifically mention that a Doctor’s degree may be taken in this field, 
but doubtless most of the universities with well-organized depart- 
ments in sociology would permit specialization in rural sociology 
by candidates for the Doctor’s degree. 

7. Normal schools—The number and geographical distribution 
of the nermal schools teaching rural sociology, as shown in Tables 
I and II, seem significant. In 20 of the 30 normal schools reported, 
the course is required of students in the rural-school course or 
of those working for a rural-teacher’s certificate. In the states of 
Alabama, Oklahoma, Missouri, Nebraska, and Idaho the state 
authorities prescribing the courses of the normal schools have made 
it a required subject for rural teachers in the normal schools of 
those states. Evidently President Butterfield’s standard—* Every 
[rural] teacher should have some knowledge of rural sociology. 
The normal schools should make this subject a required subject in 
the course especially for country teachers’”*—is being accepted. 


Indeed, the state of Nebraska has gone so far as to include “‘rural 
sociology” in its statute (chap. 232, Laws 1915) which fixes the 
requirements for the rural-teacher’s course for its state normal 


schools. 

Furthermore, there is a considerable amount of rural sociology 
which is being taught by the normal schools under the heads of 
educational sociology or rural education. Indeed, the curricula 
of some of the normal schools is fairly shot through with the rural- 
life idea. To give any adequate idea of the status of the subject 
in the normal schools a separate and more exhaustive study would 
be necessary.” 

However, in passing, it is interesting to note the difference of 
attitude in regard to the work in rural sociology at two normal 
schools in the same state. One of these makes the subject one of 


* Chapters in Rural Progress, p. 134. 

2See Frederick R. Clow, “Sociology in Normal Schools,’ American Journal of 
Sociology, XVI, 253-65; John A. Keith, “The Place and Scope of Sociology in the 
Normal School,” Proceedings Nat. Ed. Assoc., 1915, p. 764. 
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the leading features of its curriculum, has a rural-sociology club, 
makes it a large feature of a monthly bulletin for rural teachers, and 
has made a national reputation by its work for the rural school and 
rural community. The instructor at the other institution in the 
same state replies: 

The rural certificate is issued to persons who have completed a three-year 
high-school course, including certain subjects, rural sociology being one of those 
specified. The work is not very satisfactory because [?] of the immaturity 
of the students. I doubt whether you are particularly interested in this kind 
of “rural sociology,” as it is not sociology. The college students of the normal 
schools do not teach in the country; they are only faintly interested in the 
country’s problems, and it seems hardly worth while to require them to study 
rural sociology. They are required to take a brief course in general sociology. 


In reply to question 5, asking for a definition, this instructor writes, 
“T have none. I should say the course as given here might well 
be termed a ‘nuisance.’”’ One wonders whether the college-grade 
students at this institution receive as much benefit from their 
general sociology as do those in the secondary rural-certificate 
course from their rural sociology—whether it be sociology or not 
at the other institution. Undoubtedly rural social problems will 
continue to receive increased attention at all normal schools and 
schools having normal training courses for rural teachers. 

8. Conclusion.—Rural sociology seems to be the last field of 
social science to demonstrate that those phases of our human 
affairs which are most common and intimate are the last to engage 
our attention as objects of scientific study with a view to their 
more rational control. It also seems significant that the interest 
in, and the demand for, rural sociology have come because of its 
general appreciation upon the part of those who are closest to the 
country folk. With one or two notable exceptions it has not origi- 
nated with the colleges or universities, for most of them have but 
tardily introduced the subject into their curricula in answer to the 
interest in rural social problems aroused by country-life confer- 
ences, farmers’ institutes, granges, teachers’ institutes, educational 
and religious conventions, farmers’ clubs, agricultural extension 
schools, etc. The interest in the subject is genuine, for, though 
originally inspired by a few prophets of the rural awakening, it now 
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engages the keenest interest, not only of all progressive leaders in 
country life, but of increasing numbers of the people on the land. 

It seems unnecessary to attempt to twist any conclusions from 
the data presented; the facts may better speak for themselves. 
The returns do, however, seem to raise certain very fundamental 
questions as to the best organization of courses of instruction in the 
social problems of rural life, so that they may best meet the needs 
of the average college student who does not expect to specialize 
in this field. The educational principles involved are those by 
which all college teaching must be judged, but their application 
to rurai sociology seems to warrant further experimentation. It 
may well be questioned whether we now have, or possibly whether 
we ever shall have, a body of knowledge which may be termed the 
“principles of rural sociology”’; but it is certain that we are rapidly 
accumulating a considerable definite knowledge concerning rural 
social problems and their solution, and that our people are vitally 
interested in them as never before. The boys’ agricultural clubs 
have a motto, “‘Learn to do by doing.” Probably we shall learn 
how to teach rural sociology in much the same way. 


| 
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CLASS AND CASTE 
I. THE RISE OF GROSS INEQUALITIES 


EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 
University of Wisconsin 

All about us we see men rising or sinking in responsibility, 
influence, or power on account of their personal qualities, but this 
does not result in distinct social layers. Social strata there will 
not be unless there is some kind of inheritance—of occupation, 
of prestige, of office, of authority, of property on the one hand; 
of lowly calling, of unfreedom, and of disability on the other. 

One of the earliest social differentiations is that between the 
sexes. In the predatory epoch, out of which grew the barbarian 
culture, the subordination of women and their treatment as objects 
of ownership arose from the fact that they could not fight. Since 
the core of the tribe was the body of warriors, and all other activities 
became subsidiary to the martial activity, fighting capacity gave 
the point of view from which persons and sexes were rated. The 
mere workers, including women and those weak of body, fell, there- 
fore, into a lower social position. 

Another early basis for hereditary superiority was afforded by 
kinship with the divinity. When the intermingling of men of 
different kindreds had broken down the tribal system and substi- 
tuted the tie of a common worship for the tie of blood, not ail the 
members of the community could be thought of as children of its 
god. But since such gods were, in origin, the deities of certain old 
families, the members of these families might plume themselves 
on their descent from the gods and make such a pedigree a basis for 
aristocratic pretensions. Thus, among the Greeks as well as 
among the Semites, royal and noble houses long continued to trace 
their stem back to a divine forefather. 
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But by far the commonest basis of aristocracy is wealth. A 
great fortune not only exempts a family from humilific employ- 
ments and enables it to bedazzle with a splendid style of living, 
but through nearly all history it has commanded ennoblement. 
Birth, no doubt, explains the ranking of individuals, but the root 
cause of the rank differences in families has been wealth—wealth, 
moreover, in a large block, and therefore not gained in ordinary ways. 
The ups and downs of fortune which we see occurring all about 
us in consequence of individual differences in ability, enterprise, 
character, or diligence shed little light on the origins of fixed classes. 
Through the thousand channels it controls, the dominant class 
always propagates the idea that social distinctions have originated 
in differences in personal capacity and virtue, and that they owe 
nothing to crime, fraud, corruption, favoritism, or privilege. The 
truth is, however, that the fortunes which become dynamos of 
social power are far from being mere by-products of the ordinary 
distribution of wealth according to economic traits. 

Priority is one basis of acquisitive advantage. In the medi- 
aeval towns, the determination as to which of the fugitive serfs 
should be master and which servant chiefly depended on which ran 
away the earlier. It was not long before the “old burgher” 
families drew about themselves a line against the newcomers. 
The former ran the guilds, ruled the town, monopolized trade, and 
reserved for themselves the benefits from the communal lands. 
The city thus became divided into “burghers” and “inhabitants.” 

In Australia adventurous sheepmen early pushed on into the 
public domain in advance of the government surveys, and “squat- 
ted”’ with their flocks on vast areas from which their shepherds 
excluded all settlers. Whole districts of valuable crop country 
remained untilled in the hands of pastoralists, who soon became 
wealthy and powerful men. When the state later attempted to 
resume its rights over these tracts the “wool kings’? were too 
strong to be dispossessed, and the government had to content itself 
with exacting a small rent upon the area occupied. 

Booty may give a seigneurial class its start. Thus in the Dark 
Ages agricultural communities geve themselves up to peaceful 
pursuits and hired scholae, or bands of unruly men gathered about 
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hirdmen, or temporary chieftains, to protect them. But the warrior 
bands had more opportunities for enrichment than the peaceful 
tillers in the communities. Success in fighting brought them droves 
of cattle, iron, and slaves. Says Kropotkin: 


There was plenty of waste land and no lack of men ready to till it, if only 
they could obtain the necessary cattle and implements. .. . . / And if one of 
the hirdmen of the armed brotherhoods offered the peasants some cattle for 
a fresh start, some iron to make a plough if not the plough itself, his protection 
from further raids, and a number of years free from all obligations, before they 
should begin to repay the contracted debt, they settled upon the land. And 
when . . . . these pioneers began to repay their debts, they fell into servile 
obligations toward the protector of the territory." 


GRANTS OF LAND AS FOUNDATION OF A LEISURE CLASS 


Mobile productive property is comparatively a late thing in the 
world, so that, through most of human history, a landed estate has 
constituted the economic basis of a noble family. Hence grants 
of land play a leading réle in social destiny. When the elders of 
Israel importuned Samuel for a king, the aged prophet warned 
them: ‘‘He will take your fields and your vineyards and your 
olive yards, even the best of them, and give them to his servants” 
(I Sam. 8:14). 

Early Egyptian kings bestewed on distinguished military 
officers portions of the crown domains. The absorption of the 
Roman ager publicus by senators and other insiders made them 
enormously rich and started the senatorial aristocracy on its career 
of six centuries. William the Conqueror distributed his newly 
won kingdom into about sixty thousand parcels of nearly equal 
value from each of which was due a “knight’s service on horse- 
back.” 

In Japan in the seventh century a people essentially patriarchal 
in constitution was divided into governing and supporting classes. 
The former consisted of a civil nobility of rank and office, the 
higher ranks and offices being accompanied with definite grants 
of rice land to be held during tenure of office and exempted from the 
payment of tributes and forced labor. 


* Mutual Aid a Factor in Evolution, p. 156. 
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in 1586, under Queen Elizabeth, the plan for peopling the 
province of Munster in Ireland proposed to divide it into seignories 
of from 4,000 to 12,000 acres, to be offered to the younger sons of 
gentlemen, who would “have the manrode of so many families 
and the disposing of so many good holdings,” being ‘‘a thing fit 
for gentlemen of good behaviour and credit and not for any man 
of inferior calling.” 

It is the New World, however, that affords the best view of the 
manufacture of social superiors by grants of land. Throughout 
Spanish America the agricultural natives were divided among, 
and “commended” to, the conquerors, and as the growth of a 
colony brought more land within reach it was always passed out 
in large tracts to those within the governing circle or their friends. 
The ‘Laws of the Indies” prescribed that lands should be appor- 
tioned according to one’s station, the gentleman’s portion being 
at least five times the peasant’s. The fact is that not one rood of 
good soil went straight to the cultivator. Today all down the 
west coast of South America there exists nowhere a population of 
independent small farmers. 

Since the separation from Spain, the public lands of the Spanish 
American republics have been alienated in the old way to capital- 
ists, speculators, and “insiders.”” Mexico, up to the recent revolu- 
tion, was owned in a few thousand holdings, most of them very 
large, and one of them embracing eight million acres, or as much as 
Connecticut and New Jersey combined. The unfortunate vali- 
dation of huge Mexican grants to the extent of nine million acres 
of the choicest land by the American courts after our occupation 
of California gave society there an early plutocratic cast from which 
it has not yet fully recovered. In 1855 a justice of the United 
States Supreme Court declared that “principalities are won by an 
affidavit and conferred upon the unscrupulous few, to the exclusion 
and detriment of the many.” 

In Argentina there are holdings stretching for hundreds of 
square miles, and ranches which a train takes the best part of a 
day to cross. The pampas, cleared of Indians by General Roca’s 
expedition in 1879, was promptly alienated at a price of three cents 
an acre, after great quantities had been presented to the officers 
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who took part in the expedition. Half a century ago the govern- 
ment allowed one man to acquire, at an average price of three and 
one half cents an acre, a hundred square leagues of land which, after 
having made some scores of millionaires, is now worth five hundred 
times the purchase price. Until lately the smallest unit of public 
land ever considered by the government was the square league, 
and the only question was how many such leagues the grantee 
should obtain. 

In Australasia the alienation of public lands went forward in 
such a fashion that, about the end of the last century, in New South 
Wales, South Australia, and New Zealand, 105,500 persons owned 
thirty thousand square miles, in lots of less than a thousand acres, 
whereas 1,255 persons owned fifty-five thousand square miles in 
holdings of ten thousand acres and above. 

In colonial Virginia manorial families got their start in huge 
land grants obtained by favor or bribery. Several generations of 
wealth and pride and leadership on the one hand, and of depend- 
ence and humility on the other, might hinge on a secret agreement 
among the members of the provincial council to carve great estates 
for one another out of the public lands temporarily in their 
custody. 

Even worse was the land grabbing in colonial New York. An 
Amsterdam merchant, Van Rensselaer, acquired from the Indians 
for a few “duffels, axes, knives, and wampum” an estate of seven 
hundred thousand acres, which, entailed to the eldest son for over 
two hundred years, gave a single family an utterly factitious 
political and social importance. After New Netherlands became 
New York, the creation of great landed proprietors with feudal 
rights over the people on their estates was facilitated by a royal 
governor, Fletcher, who in the closing years of the seventeenth 
century gave princely grants in return for bribes. A Bayard 
received twelve hundred square miles; a Smith, a block fifty miles 
long; a Beekman, one estate sixteen miles long and another 
twenty miles by eight miles; a Schuyler was given land extending 
for fifty miles, while a Livingston became lord of a manor of four 
hundred square miles. Despite the efforts of Fletcher’s successor, 
Lord Bellomont, the magnates were too strongly intrenched in 
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provincial assembly and courts to be ousted from the grants they 
had corruptly obtained. 

Even after a royai order was issued limiting a future grant to 
two thousand acres, great estates were built up by the trick of 
using ““dummies” as co-grantees. With some of the New York 
patents went the hereditary right to a seat in the legislature. Thus 
by a few shrewd strokes at an early day certain scheming and 
grasping men were lifted to be founders of aristocratic families, 
society was forced from its normal course into the path of patron- 
age and dependence, and the seeds were planted for a hundred 
years and more of privilege, class bitterness, and strife. 

The disposition of the public domain of the United States, 
undoubtedly the largest and most valuable body of land that has 
ever been distributed by government, reveals an incessant struggle 
between the intentions of the people and the efforts of the greedy. 
In spite of the Homestead law of 1863 which, with the pre-emption 
acts, brought about the best distribution of virgin land that has 
been achieved in the New World, and which, in a single generation, 
undoubtedly contributed more to human welfare than any law in 
history, there has been a serious engrossment of natural wealth. 
In 1909 the pending cases of alleged fraud and illegality in the 
acquisition of public lands involved a value of one hundred and 
fourteen millions of dollars. Seven thousand square miles of land 
were granted to canal companies. A quarter of a million square 
miles went to railroad companies. Out of a hundred thousand 
square miles taken up under the Swamp Land acts vast areas were 
of the richest agricultural land, acquired by means of perjury, 
fraud, and corruption. In 1884 thirty-two cases of illegal fencing 
reported by the land office involved the use of seven thousand 
square miles of the public domain. In 1903 a land-office report 
estimated that in the preceding twenty-five years more than sixty 
million dollars’ worth of timber had been stolen from the public 
lands and forests. 

In 1885 an honest and fearless commissioner of public lands 
declared that he found himself “‘confronted with overwhelming 
evidence that the public domain was made the prey of unscrupu- 
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lous speculation and the worst forms of land monopoly.” Twenty 
years later the Public Land Commission reported that “perhaps 
in general a larger proportion of the public land is passing into the 
hands of speculators and corporations than into those of actual 
settlers.” ‘Inquiries made as to how a number of estates, selected 
haphazard, were acquired,” showed that “almost without exception 
collusion or evasion of the letter and spirit of the land laws was 
involved.” 

It is, of course, impossible to measure how much such original 
mal-distribution of the public domain has contributed to the rise 
of wealthy and powerful families in American society, but no one 
doubts that it has been a factor of prime importance in causing 
this sinister phenomenon. 


THE STATE AS CREATOR OF INEQUALITY 


It is impossible to characterize the state as essentially either 
the source or the curb of hereditary social differences. Its tend- 
ency in this respect depends altogether on who controls the state. 
The class state will be, if not a fountain of inequalities, at least their 
mainstay. ‘To the degree that the state comes under the control 
of broader social layers it will offer resistance to the development 
of extreme inequalities and will hedge the acquisitive struggle with 
rules designed to make it fairer. 

The state is, in its earliest form, a fighting organization, and at 
its first appearance it creates a fresh and sharp differentiation. 
The passage of the Israelites from the régime of judges to that of 
kings brought into existence a nobility which soon usurped the 
authority of the elders. The relatives of the king and his chief war 
captains became the great men of the realm, so that the old assembly 
of the elders of the tribes fell into disuse. At a later period the 
pristine equality of the priests among themselves was lost, owing 
to the fact that superiority was conceded to priests from families 
from which high officials had been taken or which had received 
marked favors from the monarch. 

Although in republican Rome the state appears as protecting 
inequalities which it had not itself created under the empire the 
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state came to play a great part in creating inequalities. From 
Diocletian on, the rankings of the servants of the state fixed degrees 
of social distinction. Says Bury: 

In the time of Constantine only those who had held the highest official 
rank, consuls, proconsuls, or prefects, were members of the senate. The new 
forms of court ceremony, which were instituted by Aurelian and Diocletian 
and elaborated by their successors, gave to such personages precedence over 
lesser dignitaries, and they were distinguished by the title of clarissimi, ‘“‘most 
renowned.” Social rank depended on precedence at court, and precedence 
at court depended on official position. Thus, under Constantine and his 
immediate successors, clarissimi and senators denoted the same class of per- 
sons, though regarded under different aspects. Officers of lower rank were 
grouped into two classes, the perfectissimi and egregit, who were not members 
of the senate. These included the governors of dioceses and provinces, dukes, 
correctores, and others.' 

In the Teutonic war bands which more and more filled the fore- 
ground as the Empire lost its grip, the thing that counted was 
nearness to the prince. To be “friend” or client of the headman 
became a title of honor in address and inscription. The comes or 


“companion” became ancestor of all “‘counts” and the comites, the 


first rank of nobles. 

In all the kingdoms founded by such war bands, the service of 
the king was the source of all distinction. In France in the sixth 
century the top class was the senators, noble by ancestry and rich 
by hereditary wealth. A century later, under the Frankish kings, 
the nobles were simply the high royal functionaries, the big men 
of the palace. They all got rich, to be sure, but their wealth was 
the by-product of the high offices into which they had been lifted 
by the royal will. 

The feudal system was a mode of organizing military power in 
a country, and for a long time the enjoyment of a fief carried with 
it the obligation to maintain armed forces and render military 
service. But the fiefs, at first granted for life, became hereditary 
and later all the feudal dues were abolished. National defense 
came to be provided for on an entirely different plan, and the lordly 
estates originally granted for the maintenance of a vital public 
service became private property, pure and simple. 

* History of the Later Roman Empire, Vol. VI, p. 39. 
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There is a widespread impression that in modern Europe 
ennoblement has rarely amounted to more than royal recognition 
of the success of the fortunate. It is true that since Europe 
beheld a king under the guillotine monarchs have been chary in 
using the public wealth to enrich their favorites. But one needs 
only to go back to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to 
find, not only titles and honors, but also crown lands, confiscated 
estates, money grants, monopolies, lucrative offices, sinecures, 
and hereditary pensions lavishly bestowed by kings upon their 
servants, supporters, and favorites. Up to the epoch when great 
fortunes began to be made in trade and manufacture, the sovereign 
had immense power in determining who should constitute the 
leisure class." 


LAWS AND INSTITUTIONS AS PROPS OF THE SOCIAL HIERARCHY 


Laws and institutions have had much to do with social 
stratification. It is hardly possible to keep a nobility on a lofty 
plane without resort to primogeniture and entail. When landed 
property is divided equally among the children, the prolific family 


soon loses its splendor and prestige. If the title passes to all the 
sons, it loses its scarcity value. Where, as in Germany, all the 
sons of a baron are barons, the title becomes insignificant. Italian 
counts and Portuguese marquises impress only those who do not 
realize how numerous they are. In Russia, owing to the fact that 
lands as well as titles are inherited by all the descendants of a noble 
house, the aristocracy has always shaded down into the common 
people, for the merest cab driver may turn out to be a “‘prince.” 

At the lower end of the social scale are often the unfree, who 
are in this condition because the law gives a far-reaching effect 

In his scathing reply to the Duke of Bedford, who had the temerity to criticize 
his pension, Edmund Burke says: “The grants of the House of Russell were so enor- 
mous as not only to outrage economy, but even to stagger credibility. The Duke 
of Bedford is the Leviathan among all the creatures of the crown. He tumbles about 
his unwieldy bulk, he plays and frojics in the ocean of royal bounty. Huge as he is, 
and whilst ‘he lies floating among the rood’ he is still a creature. His ribs, his fins, 
his whalebone, his blubber, the very spiracles through which he spouts a torrent of 
brine against his origin, and covers me all over with the spray—everything of him 
and about him is from the crown.” 
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to the act of some ancestor. Thus, M. Fustel de Coulanges 


writes: 

The sources of the mass of serfs that covered the soil of France for a 
thousand years are as follows: Some were serfs by birth, having descended 
from the slaves of Roman Gaul, or of Germany. Some were the captives of 
some raid. Some became slaves in consequence of crimes committed. Finally, 
there were many descended from free-born men who for various motives con- 
sented to becomes serfs, and became such usually by writing a letter stating 
that of their own will they become so and so’s serf.? 


The thickest stratum of unfree is found when the law allows a 
debtor to pawn himself for a loan, when the starving man can legally 
contract himself into servitude, when the parent can sell his 
child, and when slavery is a hereditary condition. Had we such 
laws as have for centuries endured among some Christian peoples 
there is no shadow of doubt but every period of industrial depression 
and unemployment would precipitate tens of thousands of our 
fellow-citizens into unfreedom. Apologists for the existing order 
would then insist that their hard lot was the “‘natural’’ recompense 
of inefficiency, just as such apologists now insist that the mon- 
strous fortunes among us are the “‘natural’”’ recompense of superior 
ability! 

In the middle and southern American colonies, besides the negro 
slaves there were great numbers of white bond servants in a state of 
temporary involuntary servitude. Aside from some four thousand 
who were prisoners taken in civil war, they were felon convicts, 
which, however, does not always imply great turpitude in a time 
when every excuse was snatched at to stock the tobacco plantations 
with labor from the submerged classes of English towns. 

Their social status is thus described: 

None could marry without consent of the master or mistress, under 
penalty of at. addition of one year’s service to the time set forth in the indenture. 
They were worked hard, were dressed in the cast-off clothes of their owners, 
and might be flogged as often as the master or mistress thought necessary. 
If they ran away, at least two days might be added to their time of service 
for each day they were absent. Father, mother, and children could be sold 
to different buyers. Such remnants of cargoes as could not find purchasers 


*L’Alleu et le Domaine rurale, pp. 289-90. 
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within the time specified were bought in lots of fifty or more by a class of 
’ who drove them through the country 
like so many cattle and sold them for what they would bring." 


speculators known as “‘soul-drivers’ 


Besides these there were great numbers of ‘‘redemptioners,” or 
immigrants too poor to pay their passage, who, on their arrival in 
America, sold themselves to him who for the shortest term of serv- 
ice—usually five years—would reimburse the captain of the ship 
for the cost of their passage. Who can doubt that tens of thou- 
sands would even now make their way to America on such terms 
if such contracts were enforceable under American law ? 

Often wealth confers advantages which bring yet more wealth. 
Thus the founders of the Danish aristocracy were simply peasants 
who fortified their houses during deadly village struggles and then 
used their advantage. In old English times a hardy refugee from 
another community—lawbreaker or fugitive from oppression— 
offered himself as fighter to that man in the community who 
appeared to be ablest to keep and protect him. Such “house carls,” 
having no ties to the rest of the community, became fit instruments 
for imposing their master’s will on his fellows. Thus the man who 
had a little the start of his neighbors became able to browbeat them, 
override community rights, appropriate community land, and make 
himself lord of the district. 

The advantage from greater wealth grows in the degree that 
the state fails to furnish equal protection and justice. In the 
imperial domains of the later Roman empire the members of the sen- 
atorial aristocracy, becoming too independent owing to the immu- 
nities rashly granted them by the state, got out of hand and 
encroached upon the small neighboring landowners. Since in 
criminal matters the nobles were responsible to no one save the 
emperor or his immediate representative, the pretorian prefect, 
and since the lawsuits were decided by judges drawn from this 
class, the man whose land had been seized by a noble had no cer- 
tain redress. Hence, the commoners fell into the practice of seek- 
ing from the strong that protection which the law should have 
afforded them. Each ‘‘commended”’ himself to some lord, and 


* McMaster, The Acquisition of the Social and Political Rights of Man in America, 
PP. 34-35. 
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the patron relation spread through society. The petty landowners 
became tenants-at-will upon their ancestral acres, and over them 
the nobles wielded sovereign powers usurped from the state. 
Before the advent of genuine governmentai regulation our great 
railroad companies, by giving or withholding special rates, rebates, 
and facilities, destroyed or built up industries, rewarded or punished 
cities and states, made or ruined business men, and nursed monopo- 
lies like the oil trust and the anthracite coal trust. The failure of 
the state to exact equal treatment for shippers led to the shipper (as 
it were) “commending” himself to the railroad company. In the 
same way nothing but the long struggle of the trade unions has 
spared the laborers in some industries, e.g., the coal-mining indus- 
try of Colorado, from the necessity of virtually renouncing all 
appeal to the laws supposed to protect them and “commending’”’ 
themselves to the conscience and humanity of their employers. 


STATIC TIMES COMPARED WITH DYNAMIC TIMES 


It is in changeful times or in changeful fields that new peaks or 
even plateaus are upheaved in society. While conditions continue 


static, the struggle for wealth, power, or prestige alters only slowly 
the social landscape. From one generation to the next its features 
remain much the same. Generally the high can stay up, while the 
low must stay down. Wealth, income, social power, sometimes 
even place and office, pass from father to son, even if brains do not. 
Individual differences in ability and character bring about some 
interchanges between the social strata, but not many. The family 
line establishes itself whenever it can and, in the absence of new 
fields of opportunity, the lot of a man depends much on his inherit- 
ing or failing to inherit such advantages as wealth, place, con- 
nections, or education. 

On the other hand, rapid growth, headlong economic progress, 
the cropping up of chances in unexpected places, permit the sudden 
rise of new men. The discovery of the New World no doubt caused 
in the end more displacement of social power than any happening 
in history. But on a smaller scale we see the same thing at our 
elbow. The boom of a big city means great profits to some from 
rising land values. A new region is a fascinating gamble, since the 
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discovery of rare minerals or an outlet for ore, coal, or lumber, 
owing to the advent of a new railroad or the clearance of a 
waterway, is sure to lift some prospectors or settlers into 
millionaires’ row. The eager exploitation of the natural wealth 
of Colorado and California made great changes in American 
social registers. 

But new fields, like the electrical and the automobile industries, 
offer opportunities as rich as do cornucopia provinces like British 
Columbia or Sad Paulo. Inventions, such as the telephone, the 
bicycle, the trolley car, and the motion film, hatch a brood of new 
fortunes. The introduction into a region of some new crop— 
sugar beets, hops, or citrus fruits—throws chances in the way of the 
foresighted and enterprising, while some bright men mount into the 
empyrean on the wings of a clever idea, such as founding a “ten- 
cent” magazine, teaching by correspondence, popularizing health 
foods, or pushing a method of curing stammering or pursuing 
physical culture at home. War, like a continental upheaval, may 
alter most of the wealth courses, ruining old families while new 
Croesuses are made through munitions, shipping, army contracts, 
and the floating of war loans. 

When army promotion goes by seniority, how slow is the rise 
of the talented subaltern; whereas war gives a “leg up”’ to a Clive, 
a Bonaparte, a Skobeloff, or a Kitchener! During a dull era in 
politics re-election is the rule, office shows a fondness for certain 
families and regular political dynasties appear; but an upheaval 
by disillusioned farmers or workingmen is likely to bring into public 
life demagogues and constructive reformers who otherwise would 
never have been heard of. 

Scientific eminence cannot of course be entailed like a fortune. 
There are times, however, in which the prestige of the discoverer 
is, at least, a life estate, whereas in epochs of great intellectual fer- 
mentation laurels are constantly redistributed. In our time, 
thanks to the discovery of radioactivity, the germ origin of disease, 
immunity, the mutation of species, the Mendelian law of inherit- 
ance and mental suggestibility, a host of eager investigators are 
sharing in a glory which ordinarily would be monopolized by the 
retired explorers of older fields. 
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Let it not be forgotten, however, that the channels of social 
power may not shift as much as do its sources. The top people are 
not without some nimbleness of adjustment. Wealthy old families 
may “‘get in on the ground floor” of a new economic development, 
gather cream from a virgin mineral region or a field like the electri- 
cal industry, instead of keeping to father’s line of investment. 
Our great capitalists have gained control of much of Alaska’s 
resources, while the gold of the Transvaal has repaired the fortune 
of many a British noble. Likewise a public man of an old political 
family may be nimble enough to get on the winning side of a 
popular agitation, while the scientific investigator may keep his 
laurels green by leaving his earlier vein of research and going 
over into a new and more promising field. 


LEGITIMATION 


It is striking how frequently the fortunes which support social 
superiority originate in force, fraud, or corruption. One recalls 
the estates carved out of the church lands by Henry VIII after the 
dissolution of the monasteries; the profits from mingled crime and 
trade piled up by means of the Dutch East India Company; the 
oriental loot brought back to England by the “‘nabobs”’; the lucra- 
tive Indian monopolies of tea, salt, opium, and spice; the wealth 
heaped up in the African slave trade; the infamous fortunes of 
the tax farmers under the old régime in France. Coming nearer 
home, there are the American fortunes founded on cheating in the 
army supplies during the Civil War, on railroad wrecking, on cus- 
toms frauds, on the stealing of public lands, on proprietary medi- 
cines and food adulteration, on public franchises won by bribery, 
on tariff favors corruptly obtained, on prison-labor contracts, on vice 
catering, on tax dodging, and on numerous other iniquities. I refer 
not to methods of wealth-getting which a later generation has 
learned to condemn, but to acquisitive practices which outraged 
the contemporary standards of right and were pursued to a tri- 
umphant conclusion only because bribery and corruption turned 
the edge of every instrument the people sought to use against such 
practices, or because a secret control over sources of opinion 
deceived or confused the public as to what really was going on. 
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In order that these dungheap fortunes may be sublimated into 
social luster they undergo a process of legitimation, whereby ill- 
gotten wealth is made to look precisely like well-gotten wealth. 
The gatherer of tainted money may have to endure lifelong odium, 
but his descendants, when they get ready to retire from acquisition 
and devote themselves to enjoyment, may exchange it for sweet- 
smelling forms of property which will yield less dividend but more 
prestige. Then, too, as the crimes, frauds, and treacheries which 
lie at the basis of family pride and pretension recede a little into 
the past, they are quickly hidden under a veil of oblivion. 

Many motives, some of them far from bad, are at work to bring 
this about. The present holders of ill-gotten fortunes not only 
have every interest in suppressing the truth, but they may be quite 
innocent of misleading the public as to the real character of the 
founder of the house. Then the rising generation is regularly fed 
with fairy stories which cloak the grim realities of the social mélée. 
Its school-teachers, moreover, are nearly as ignorant and credulous 
as their pupils respecting the origins of private accumulations. 
To spare national pride, the shameful episodes and scandals, par- 
ticularly those which reflect on conspicuous and influential families, 
have been expurgated from school history. Some of the most 
social-minded persons, namely those interested in institutions of 
social welfare, higher education, and scientific research, cherishing 
the hope of recovering portions of ill-gotten wealth for public uses, 
refrain from alluding to historical facts which might alienate possible 
donors. 

Through advertising, the use of credit, etc., the newspapers are 
so dependent on the financially powerful that they generally keep 
silent as to the skeletons in the ancestral closets of such persons. 
Wide as is the range of partisan political dicussions, they rarely 
acquaint the public with bits of history which might be resented 
as offensive by valued party workers or contributors. Let it be 
borne in mind, too, that the present holders of ill-gotten fortunes 
may be very decent and philanthropic persons, so that to the public 
it will seem wanton and malicious to rake up the piracies of their 
grandfathers. 

Thus there is a kind of conspiracy of silence as to the origins of 
many fortunes which sustain present social pretensions. If a 
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scholar should dig out the truth from court records, assessment 
rolls, reports of public officers, and findings of committees of investi- 
gation, he would hardly find a publisher. So, of all important 
historical matter, this is the most perishable, the soonest forgotten, 
the hardest to revive. Yet such oblivion legitimates accumulations 
of the most scandalous origin and leads millions of capable and 
useful people to accept as their social superiors commonplace indi- 
viduals who have no atom of distinction save that conferred by the 
skilful expenditure of income from inherited plunder. 


SECONDARY DIFFERENTIATION 


Great differences in social status presently give rise to con- 
trasts in character which serve to accentuate and justify these 
differences. Normally, the personal ideal that grows up within 
a hereditary upper class is to be proud, free-handed, and high- 
spirited. If the class is also a martial and ruling class, its ideal 
will include courage and domineering will. Born to wealth and 
power, the members of a privileged order not infrequently manifest 
an independence of character, a frankness of speech, a simplicity 
of manner, and a dignity of bearing which are interpreted as natural 
traits of the aristoi or best. Hence, it is possible to popularize 
the myth that the nobility had its origin in the deliberate promo- 
tion of the best, and that its raison d’étre is social service. 

On the other hand, by the presence above them of the privileged, 
the masses are liable to be warped out of their true line of character 
growth. They accept the master-idea of the disgracefulness of 
work; yet for them there is no other lot. Their enforced economies 
and frugality of expenditure are taken as proofs of a want of 
natural dignity. So far as they lack adequate legal protection 
they find themselves under the necessity of combating force with 
deceit. In case the masses are mostly disinherited, they lose the 
property sense and are despised for their petty thievery. Thus, 
when concentration of wealth and power in the upper class is 
marked, the resulting want of manliness and truthfulness in the 
common people is held to reveal a natural defect, and inferiority 
of social status is justified as being the inevitable recompense for 
inherited weakness of character. 
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THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN PRODUCTION 
ROBERT G. VALENTINE! 


I am speaking to you today on your business side. 

In spite of certain legitimate suspicion against you on the part 
of business men, they nevertheless in certain very practical affairs 
ask your business advice. In spite of certain equally legitimate 
suspicion of you on class grounds on the part of trade unions, they 
also nevertheless consult you on their practical business affairs. 
It is as such business advisers that I ask you to consider a few 
concrete points which to my mind lie at the base of any analysis 
of the human factor in production. 

But we cannot consider the human factor in production without 
first fixing our point of view. No analysis of the human factor in 
production can keep within the limits of production itself. The 
very existence of the human factor in production raises two ques- 
tions—Production for whom? and Production for what? If, in 
answer to the question, Production for whom? we say the so- 
called private owner of a mill, we take one point of view; if we 
say owners of a monopoly more or less under public, state, or 
federal regulation, we take another point of view; if we say a 
government business, like the post-office, still another. Economic 
intelligence has advanced far enough in these days to put it beyond 
question that the strictly private ownership point of view no longer 
legitimately exists. The most strenuous type of claimant for 
“running my business to suit myself’? no longer even himself 

* [This address was considered one of the most important utterances at the recent 
meeting of the National Federation of Settlements. 

The speaker was commissioner of Indian affairs under President Roosevelt. 
He has since then devoted himself to the profession of industrial counselor, and has 
already made for himself a position of importance in this field. He has, for instance, 
just been devoting several months to the endlessly complex problems connected with 
the garment industry in New York. 

Mr. Valentine’s death occurred on November 14, 1916, after this paper, includ- 
ing the foregoing note, was in type.—Epirors.] 
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really believes the words he utters. Certainly no one else does. 
The only basically sound point of view about production is the 
national point of view, and the national more and more impreg- 
nated with internationalism. All the big business men of today 
are doing some thinking on a planetary scale. The internationalist 
movement is by no means confined to trade unions and socialists. 
The question that justifies nothing less than the national point 
of view is, even in the case of the would-be “privatest” owner, 
“Ts my action in the public interest ?” If it is, it will be likely to 
stand. Our point of view in considering the human factor in pro- 
duction will therefore be the point of view of the interest of the 
nation as a working industrial unit in world industrial progress. 
The second question that must be answered before our point 
of view can be fixed is, Production for what? Despite the almost 
entire lack of intelligent consumption on an organized basis, it 
nevertheless remains true that production exists for consumption 
and not for its own sake. The consumer, not the producer, is 
steadily more and more becoming, and in the very near future will 
be, the dominant force in the economic development of the nation. 
The producer is bound to become the agent of the consumer. This 
is the common-sense of the situation. It is also the numerical 
sense of the situation. Some of our most thoughtful manufac- 
turing producers are strangely blind to this point of view. An 
English woman who recently visited this country on behalf of 
organized labor in England, to see what standards of efficiency 
she could justly urge English labor to promote, was very much 
amused by the upside-down production-consumption situation 
she found in a certain concern which manufactures buttons. The 
concern is deserving of high praise for its efforts to regularize its 
sales, and thereby keep the employees steadily at work through the 
year. In order to do this it is necessarily seeking wider and wider 
markets, both geographically and through getting people more and 
more intensively interested in the wearing of buttons. It may well 
be a question as to what social and moral values are conserved by 
buttons on a waist where they have no structural value, where 
they simply serve to raise academic debate on artistic theories; 
or whether it is desirable to introduce the people of Borneo to 
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buttons. When one stops to think, he has an uneasy feeling that 
possibly it should be the consumer himself who should decide 
whether he will wear buttons or not, and not the producer, and 
that the legitimate field for stabilizing production is not in the field 
of selling éditions de luxe to country housewives. We certainly 
want to hold the world down to simple and true things and it is 
asking too much of the producer to expect him to do this. The 
whole question of styles will occur to you as another great problem 
in this connection. Our point of view, then, in addition to being 
national, looks to the consumer as being more and more the deter- 
mining factor as to what shall be produced and of what quality. 
With our minds thus straightened away for the course, we may 
proceed with perhaps a little more safety than usual to the con- 
sideration of some very concrete problems. These basic problems 
affecting the human factor in production may be considered under 
three heads: (A) the problems inherent in the work itself; (B) those 
inherent in the way the work is paid; (C) those inherent in the form 
or forms of organization which seek to govern both work and pay. 


A. THE WORK ITSELF 


1. Let us try first to state the problem involved in special- 
ization. We are all aware that the whole tendency of the manu- 
facturing process is strongly and inevitabiy in the direction of 
specialization. All work of all kinds—professional, business, even 
artistic—is being turned over more and more to specialists. As the 
shoe or boot divides into finer and finer parts, one person spends 
his whole time working on each part. His product increases and 
three fundamental questions arise: First, What is the effect on 
him as a citizen or as a potential citizen from the educational 
point of view? Second, What is the effect on the relation of his 
leisure time to his work time? Third, What is the effect on him 
through pay ? 

The manufacturer who thinks about this matter at all will, as 
a rule, concede that the worker should be given every encourage- 
ment to make up to himself by outside educational activities the 
loss of training and broader contacts which inevitably results from 
the present narrowing of his work interest. Some manufacturers will 
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even concede that there should be shorter hours for such work in 
order that the worker may have more time for such other interests 
as will keep his life from being narrowed and deadened, and on the 
affirmative side increase it in richness. But few will as yet con- 
cede that in addition the worker should get as much more pay for 
the specialized work as many workers feel they should. The 
employer usually asks the worker to'do the more specialized work 
at a lower rate of pay than he had before been getting, maintaining 
that the worker gets his adequate share of the increased production 
in his greater aggregate earnings in a day. The worker, on the 
other hand, feels, not only that the rate should not be lowered, but 
that he should not remain at the old rate; that even the rate itself 
should be increased, since otherwise he does not get his fair share 
of the increased production. He holds that he needs this actual 
increase in rate of pay to enable him to provide adequately for life 
as a citizen in the longer hours away from his work. This is no 
question of trade-union demand that we are raising here. It is a 
question of straight thinking about the matter, whether done by 
trade unions or by individual workers. It is a question that is 
not academic, not theoretical; it is a practical question that is 
being thought out today by hundreds of manufacturers and tens 
of thousands of workers. 

2. The second basic problem in connection with the work itself 
arises when we consider the length and speed of the working-day. 
It is in this field that the current phrases “limitation of output” 
and “soldiering”’ operate. 

For both employer and employee (and also for the awakened 
and concretely intelligent consumer, if there be such) it is of vital 
importance that the piece-rate be determined in the light of the 
expectation of a definite quantity of production. The interests 
of all parties are the same (1) in doing away with soldiering and 
(2) in so training the conscientious slow worker as to enable him 
to create that minimum quantity of production in return for a 
minimum amount of pay which will not make the particular product 
of that worker an unfair charge against the employer’s overhead. 

It is clear that there is a certain length of the working-day 
within which period it is definitely ascertainable that a person can 
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work at a certain general rate of speed, varying, of course, from 
hour to hour and from day to day, and to some extent from season 
to season, but still running through the year at a fairly level aver- 
age, without any question of physical or mental deterioration 
arising. Within this healthful working-day, whatever it may be, 
it is obvious that slovenly work, slipshod work, slow work on the 
part of a worker who could work faster without‘ exceeding the 
limits of physical and mental health already laid down, are against 
the interest of the employee from the point of view of both his own 
skill and his own self-respect; are against the interest of the manu- 
facturer from the point of view of his costs; are against the interests 
of society from the point of view of quality of the individual and 
the economic cost of the product. 

The point at which the real opposition of interest arises between 
employer and employee is in the length of the working-day itself 
after it has been reduced to the point where it will not impair 
health. Here it is obvious that the problem of a shorter day 
through which is gained more leisure for other things must be 
decided by the combined efforts either under constitutional forms 
or through revolutionary action of a strong union on the one hand, 
a strong manufacturers’ association on the other, and full regard 
to the rights and interests of the consumer. For at this point the 
interests of employer and employee are distinctly opposed. 

It is the almost complete failure in many instances to make this 
distinction between the two fields which has led in the industrial 
world generally to disturbances over the question of soldiering, 
limitation of output, slack work, etc., and to the amount of non- 
sense that has been talked about these things. In the absence of 
a strong union and a strong manufacturers’ association, soldiering, 
limitation of output, slack work, etc., may be perfectly necessary 
weapons of attack on the part of employees against employers. 

3. Time-study in plants raises a third basic problem. I believe 
the union position against time-study as at present practiced is 
sound. Furthermore, until time-study is practiced under different 
conditions, I can fully understand the reasons which induce unions 
to seek by legislation to prohibit its use in government shops. 
Such legislation would bring them what they would consider relief 
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in those shops, and strengthen their position in opposing time- 
study in so-called private establishments. 

In attempting to analyze the effect of time-study on an industry, 
I believe it important to distinguish clearly between the use of time- 
study for the purpose of analyzing a job and the use of time-study 
for the purpose of setting tasks after a job has been analyzed. 
I shall not here take up in any detail its second use, i-e., for task- 
setting. I am in extreme doubt as to whether our knowledge is 
anything like complete enough to give to time-study the emphasis 
in task-setting that is given it where it has been so used. 

About its first use I believe the unions can, as a purely theo- 
retical matter, raise no valid objections. As a practical matter, 
however, they may have some valid objections, because it may be 
practically impossible, as industry is governed today, to prevent 
the first use from having a very dynamic effect on the second use, 
even in a measure producing the second use unconsciously. 

Assuming, however, for the moment, the wholly theoretical 
aspect of the first use, there can not only be no valid objection to 
it, but there is every argument in its favor. I do not feel that one 
can know too much about anything in the world, and time-study 
is an absolutely essential factor in the pursuit of complete knowl- 
edge, exactly as a clinical thermometer is an essential factor in 
making a medical diagnosis, or the work of a chemical laboratory 
in which a compound is investigated to its most elementary parts 
is an essential instrument of knowledge. Still speaking theoreti- 
cally, it is ridiculous that an industrial investigator, like a 
physician or a chemist, should not have every possible facility for 
analyzing every industrial job and studying it from every possible 
angle in every possible way. To cut out time-study in connection 
with this investigation would be like compelling a surgeon to use a 
shovel where he should use a scalpel. 

The difficulty arises, however, when we leave the field of theory 
for the field of practice. In practice, time-study is made by the 
employer for the benefit of the employer, and only such benefit 
accrues to the worker as in the judgment of the employer is neces- 
sary to produce a result beneficial to himself. This is the utmost 
extent to which the worker can be alleged to share. On the other 
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hand, as industry is at present organized, with the control of this 
matter in the hands of the employer, both the individual worker 
and all his fellows stand, both directly and indirectly, to lose in 
this matter, because time-study, together with the whole process 
of thoroughgoing analysis of jobs, tends steadily to reform the 
whole industrial process. Theoreticaliy, also, this may be a com- 
pletely excellent thing for society. Practically, however, it is on 
a certain stability in basic industrial organization, changing only 
from time to time and not existing as a perpetual flux, that the 
worker has heretofore been able to take his stand and win for 
himself shorter hours of labor, higher wages, sanitary working 
conditions, and, above all, an attitude of growing, intelligent under- 
standing and respect for him as a man on the part of the employer 
~all of which things would never in the world have come to the 
worker from the hands of the employer. These are things that 
come only to those who win them. It is perfectly clear to me, 
therefore, that the workers cannot wisely submit or consent to any 
industrial method like time-study which tends so to shift the 
ground on which they stand from under their feet, unless they have 
an actual share with the employer in creating new ground on which 
they themselves will be as strong as they were on the old. This 
probably cannot be done, except as craft unionism either gives 
place to, or takes on, the administrative quality of industrial union- 
ism. Under those conditions, and under those only, can unions 
be expected to co-operate in the demolition of the old ground. 

It may be urged that time-study, like machinery, has come to 
stay, and that the union workers can no more make an effective 
stand against knowledge as applied to jobs than they were able to 
make against machinery. I agree fully that they cannot hope to 
make a successful stand in this case any more than they did in the 
other; but that is not saying that they should not make every 
kind of stand they can, that they ought not to do everything possi- 
ble to postpone the day of its arrival, unless, again, they can win 
such a position as will enable them, not only not to oppose its 
arrival, but to co-operate in its arrival. For the real ground of 
their opposition is not in a need to block the thing itself, but rather 
as a means of getting their terms in regard to it. To my mind, 
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time-study, like the introduction of machinery, is an unquestion- 
ably good thing for society at large, if so governed that it does not 
work injury to any one element of society. 

I hope that I have made it clear, then, that the whole thing 
stands in my mind as a question of control. In any industry 
where there is a strong union and a strong manufacturers’ associ- 
ation and soundly worked-out collective relationships, I believe 
that time-study as a part of job analysis, at least, can be safely 
introduced, not only without detriment to the worker, but as a 
factor in his positive benefit. In an industry where such share in 
the management and such relations do not exist, I think the only 
logical and sensible thing for unions to do is to oppose the intro- 
duction of time-study. 

Although I have not tried overrigorously to keep out the 
question of pay from consideration in these three topics under 
questions arising in connection with the work itself, it will be 
apparent to you, I think, that a great deal of confusion has arisen 
in the discussion of economic questions by failing to keep distinct 
certain problems arising out of the method of doing the work, 


irrespective of how it is paid, and certain new problems which are 
raised by the question of pay itself. 


B. PAY FOR WORK 


1. On questions of pay, one of the biggest problems arises out 
of the respective relations of employees and employers to the 
business risks of industry. The employer as a rule assumes the 
complete lack of responsibility of employees for the risks of business, 
and on this basis rests his claim to the total “‘profit.”” Many an 
employee, on the other hand, feels that he stakes a larger propor- 
tional business risk in the industry than the employer. Leaving 
aside all such matters as raise questions in the field of direct blame, 
a business which may in part shut down or become involved in 
competitive difficulties, because its managers are not men of 
enough intellectual grasp to avert them, may well cause more com- 
plete destruction to the lives of many workers than the complete 
failure of the business would to the owners or managers. The 
problem raised by these opposing points of view is as to whether a 
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really intelligent employer will dare continue taking the lonely 
responsibility he in many cases today takes, and whether the 
employees are not right in feeling that, if they possess any intelli- 
gence as human beings at all, they are false to their own self-respect 
if they do not attempt in every way in their power to educate 
themselves to increase their power to be fit for, and to assume a 
definite share in, the management of the business. 

2. Another basic problem arises out of the study of the ratios 
of reward. In the tub of blued water, how do we determine the 
fair proportion in which the clear tub of water or the few drops of 
bluing should be paid for their respective contributions? The 
intelligent idea is gradually penetrating the field of business that 
there are certain maxima and minima of sharings, so far as either 
wages or management salaries are concerned. On the side of the 
strictly productive process, few men can claim to be worth to the 
business more than fifty thousand or say a hundred thousand a year, 
or less than nine dollars a week. I think it is fairly safe to say that 
an employee who is retained in any business at higher than the 
first amount or lower than the second is a sad comment on the 
efficiency of the management. We may raise here the question 
of the inventor who may furnish some contribution to the industry 
that is immeasurable in dollars; it is that very difficulty of immeas- 
urability that takes it out of the money-reward class. Giotto, 
Rodin, and Edison cannot possibly be paid in money. Between 
these two extremes, then, lie all the questions of the ratios of reward, 
and no adequate analysis has been as yet applied to this problem. 
The very first step of such analysis is still in its infancy. Only 
when you have such work analyses as I suggested in what I said 
on the various topics under work itself will that step have been 
taken. When we know more than we do about the actual work 
that is to be done, and the time required, and the investment or 
education necessary to produce the right qualifications for doing 
it, only then do we begin to have any real line on what the ratios 
of money reward should be. 

3. It is because of this lack of any adequate work analyses that 
all so-called advanced methods of pay, like task and bonus and 
comparative piece-rates, fail as anything like just or fair methods 
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of pay. They are all based on that most unscientific and messy 
thing in the world, “‘the going rate of wages.” Probably the 
soundest method of pay in existence today, taking our great igno- 
rance into consideration, is the straight day or weekly rate, checked 
against a constantly more and more intelligent job analysis; that 
is, a statement of the work on the basis of which the achievement 
of the workers is to be measured and paid for. 


C. ORGANIZATION 


So far we have dealt with problems which exist in the industry 
apart from any particular kind of practice or theory of management. 
We must now consider the interrelations between these problems 
themselves and the different elements of management, singly and 
in combination. These are the fundamental questions of human 
organization. For practical purposes, today, human organization 
in the economic field exists in four main types: (1) associations 
based on ownership of capital; (2) associations based on the em- 
ployment or management of capital; (3) associations of employees 
in trade unions; (4) associations (more or less actual) of all the 
people in government, or private consumers’ organizations. 

The ordinary designation of the basic economic struggle as 
existing between capital and labor is seen on the slightest analysis 
to be at once incomplete and very inaccurate. The mere fact 
that in many cases management and ownership of capital may exist 
in the same person or same organization does not do away with the 
fact that they are very different functions and dominate two quite 
distinct points of view. Perhaps the most immediately striking 
fact that comes out through this classification of the elements of 
human organization as they exist politically in the world today, 
whether politically in industry or politically in state or federal 
affairs, is the negligibility of the individual as a factor of control. 
I am not saying that the idea of one individual may not have 
a revolutionary effect on some process or some method or manage- 
ment or some method of organization, but this is exceptional, and 
where it exists it more often than not requires collective action of 
some kind to put the idea into operation. The day of individual 
bargain between employer and employee is definitely over. The 
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existence of the horse car on Houston Street or of many a Massa- 
chusetts or Southern mill is no proof to the contrary. The real job 
of today is the inventive one of devising and making practicable 
in use new forms of collective organization within the different 
units of human organization and between them. The work of the 
industrial statesman is to devise concrete working relationships in 
daily practice under constitutional forms between the four existing 
forms of collective action—that based on unionism, that based on 
public government, that based on employment of capital, and that 
based on ownership of capital. 


CONCLUSIONS 


All this points to certain conclusions which I shall endeavor 
merely summarily to state. Taking squarely our point of view of 
the consumer in the nation as the only one from which all the ele- 
ments involving the human factors in production can be seen in 
right perspective, we find that the consumer himself is also in pro- 
duction in some cases as an employer, where his immediate interests 
are production first; in other cases as an employee, where his 
immediate interests are consumption first. We find the consumer 
also in production in another dual capacity, first, as a productive 
consumer, and, secondly, as a non-productive consumer. 

Here we get a glimmering of why we have done so much of our 
thinking upside down. An analysis of the human factor in pro- 
duction from the foregoing point of view shows, not only large 
areas of vitally opposed interests, but an almost hopeless entangle- 
ment of administrative policies and acts, such as were illustrated 
in the case of buttons and styles. 

The only hope for reduction of the areas of opposition and 
entanglement in production seems to lie in tackling as the primary 
problem the field of consumption itself through the process of 
analysis, education, and organization, and organization under the 
fourfold form in which we have just considered it. 

The more consumption becomes the primary problem in our 
minds the more in the field of production the area of contest 
between the human factors will diminish and administration 
become less entangled. As now in some public-service corporations, 
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so then in all business this issue will tend to narrow to that between 
the wage-earner and the rate-payer. 

We are just waking up to the fact that even today every pro- 
ductive business is a public service. 

Where strong organizations—governmental or private, em- 
ployees, management of capital, ownership of capital—are in the 
field watching the consumer’s interest from every angle, the human 
factor in production is not only safeguarded but gets a constructive 
development otherwise lacking. The possibility of this constructive 
development lies in the following facts: 

a) The powers of analysis and invention may under such condi- 
tions safely penetrate every operation; job analysis, including 
time-study, becomes safe. 

b) Skill and speed in work come to have a social as well as an 
individualistic moral basis. 

c) Just as distribution of work tends to become fairer in indi- 
vidual concerns, so it tends to become fairer in society at large. 
Dangerous and disagreeable jobs tend to command more pay for 
shorter hours and shorter working years. 

d) It becomes socially safe for soldiering and sabotage to dis- 
appear from within the mill just as fast as it ceases to be reputable 
for any able person to draw either necessities or luxuries from 
society without full return in work. 

e) Industrial education, or more specifically, production edu- 
cation, becomes but a part of consumption education, and education 
as a whole more and more affords equal opportunities for self- 
development of everyone. 

These points which I have summarily raised throughout this 
paper are, I believe, the crucial points on which every thinking 
employer and every thinking employee is today questioning himself 


and his fellows. 
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AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND THE MODERN 
CHURCH. II 


ALLAN HOBEN 
University of Chicago 


WHAT HAS THE STATE A RIGHT TO EXPECT OF THE CHURCH ? 


On the principle of democracy, the church, comprising but a 
part of the people, is answerable in certain respects to the com- 
monwealth, composed of all the people. Democracy has a moral 
right to demand reasonable returns for the privilege and protection 
guaranteed the religious body. Churches in the United States 
enjoy great liberty in matters of faith and propaganda, being 
usually tax-exempt, and in many communities the meeting house 
is protected against the near encroachment of competitive amuse- 
ments, such as saloons and theaters. The value of the church in 
conserving morals and public order is thus recognized. Her ritual 
in solemnizing marriage and burial, in identifying the best mores 
with the will of God, her frequent challenge to better living, and 
her distribution of helps, spiritual and material, constitute an aid 
to government; while her training of the young in the knowledge 
and attitudes of religion is explicitly part of her public task. 

Such service is not calculable in severe statistical form and sel- 
dom rises to conscious appreciation in the public mind. But it is 
noteworthy that few people will choose to live in a churchless com- 
munity. Perhaps if the thinking of today were less mechanistic 
and not so shortly tethered to the ego-economic stake, there might 
also be a larger appreciation of the value to public welfare in the 
church’s perennial ministry to the deepest emotional needs of the 
citizen, and in her bold but imperfect attempt to give to life some 
unifying philosophy and some meaning commensurate with the 
soul’s demand. The nation forgets that need, industry ignores it; 
but the church, even when kidnaped by nationalism and drugged 
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by industrialism, still pleads the everlasting rights of the individual 
soul. The nation says “might,” the industry, “wealth,” and the 
church, “love.” The pursuit of unmitigated self-interest on the 
part of men and nations is certainly that “broad road that leadeth 
to destruction; and many be they that go in thereat.” It may 
seem fantastic and conceited, but, in the main, the church tries to 
save society from chaos by interposing steadily the basal principle 
of Jewish and Christian ethics—the doctrine of brotherly love. 
She is champion of the community of good-will, knit together by 
spiritual bonds and dedicated to the realization of the normal 
family relationship throughout the world. 

Granting, then, that as an agency of social control and human 
welfare the church holds in fact some such place as is indicated by 
the governmental attitude toward her, the question remains as to 
what assurance the government, or all the people, may demand of 
the church that she is adequately performing those functions for 
which she holds the people’s tacit or explicit franchise. To put it 
more concretely: if, from the viewpoint of democracy, the church 
is a public utility collecting large sums of money and aiming to 
render services from which the state deliberately refrains, has the 
state the right to demand anything by way of the standardization 
or efficiency of those services and to expect a wise and reasonable 
use of the money solicited from the citizens? In other words, is 
the state bound to see to it that the agency of religion gives the 
community a just return for value received ? 

It would perhaps be illuminating from this point of view if, in 
addition to the common religious survey conducted for the purpose 
of ascertaining the facts as to church and Sunday-school attendance 
and affiliation, attention should also be given to the community’s 
budget for religious purposes, and a display made in terms of per 
capita expense and services rendered. In order to obtain a just 
estimate of the situation there is need that the community be 
regarded as the primary concern and the church as her servant. 
There is a place, not only for the survey of the community by the 
church, but also for the survey of the church by the community. 

One point of approach to such a consideration is the important 
matter of the qualifications of the professional ministrant of religion. 
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In the professions of law and medicine the duty of the state to pro- 
tect its citizens by requiring a certain minimum standard of train- 
ing for practitioners is generaily accepted as sound and reasonable 
public policy. In fact, the state is no longer negative in this task. 
For, in addition to restricting the personal liberty of incompetent 
would-be practitioners, she undertakes increasingly to provide that 
the health service needful to the community be furnished by the 
medical profession. Medicine is rapidly passing from a private 
concern, living upon the fees of unfortunate patients, to a social 
service of vast sweep and fine morale. Pure-food legislation is but 
the application of the same principle to less professional concerns. 

Reasons for the greater laxity in setting minimum educational 
standards for accredited specialists in the care of individual souls 
and in the shaping of social morality must be found either in the 
nature of religion itself, as bearing no necessary relation to intellec- 
tual training and scientific fact, or in the practical impossibility of 
defining what constitutes religious leadership. Undoubtedly the 
present method of leaving ordination requirements wholly to the 
sect or to the local congregation, whatever it may accomplish in 
the mobility, local color, and numerical strength of the ministry, 
leaves the people at large without sufficient guaranty of the educa- 
tional fitness of ordained preachers. 

Just why social control remains incoherent at this point is rather 
difficult to discover. The general opinion seems to be that any 
tampering with “liberty of soul’’ would result in more harm than 
good. The principle involved, even if abused, is too sacred to be 
sharply challenged. It may also be that the accepted Jaissez-faire 
in religious competition finds foundation in the common belief in 
“revelation” as a past, fixed, and ended achievement. If the body 
of religious truth has been given, inerrant and endued with a divine 
right per se and is so recorded that all may read, then the qualifica- 
tion of the religious leader is a matter of biblical rather than of 
social training. He is not answerable to the world of facts but to 
the God of “‘revelation.” 

However, the amount of imposition, not always intentional, 
which is harbored by this “‘hands-ofi’’ method is by no means 
negligible, and probably one of the most serious impediments to the 
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progress of religion is the fact that the ministry is overcrowded by 
men of little or no preparation, who would not be tolerated in posi- 
tions involving public health, justice, or financial trust. The prac- 
tical result of the gravitation of the unfit to the needless churches 
of the small town is wasteful competition and costly delay in the 
solution of the real problems of village and country. 

For obvious and perhaps valid reasons little has been written 
on sectarianism as an impediment to social action. Yet, with due 
respect to those who are trying to do good according to their light 
and ability, it must be acknowledged that in many places denomi- 
nationalism impedes or arrests community effort for social ends. 
The adherent of the struggling church tends to shorten his radius 
of interest to that of the invalid institution, to consider its support 
the full measure of his benefaction, and to suspect the motives of 
rival churches if they essay anything more than a similar concern 
for their own slender tenure of life. The higher interests of the 
community, which might be served by combined action for educa- 
tional, recreational, and civic improvement, are usually neglected 
because of the heavy tax for the maintenance of superfluous 
churches and because these serve to keep people of good will apart. 

When these divisions are further accentuated by strict adherence 
to racial lines, so that impervious groups are maintained behind the 
barriers of foreign thought-forms and language and the church group 
identifies its religion with non-participation in the manners and 
aims of the community, then the church becomes a serious obstruc- 
tion to the aims of the state and is morally chargeable with a misuse 
of the privileges which the state grants. The unfortunate tend- 
ency to live om the community rather than for and with it is fos- 
tered, along with the disability to co-operate intelligently in the 
common task of government. 

The right of the government to prevent wasteful duplication 
of public and semipublic service in the interest of all the people is 
by no means clearly defined, and, for example, while a dozen milk 
wagons rattle back and forth over a route that might be served by 
one delivery, and a common commodity necessary to every family 
and already subject to municipal inspection is bantered about by 
silly competition at great cost to the consuming public, it would be 
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premature to expect a much more rational method among the 
vendors of a commodity so optional and variable as church religion. 

Yet it is possible to forecast a time when public opinion, which 
is becoming increasingly sensitive to the inutility and costliness of 
a ministry overcrowded by those who are unfit and therefore 
obstructive to united community effort for good, will demand, per- 
haps by law, a more adequate education for the professional religious 
leader. Such insistence upon a minimum, although not uniform, 
education for the professional who lives by religion would not 
necessarily violate the principle of religious liberty for the indi- 
vidual. It would only enforce the fact that the assumption of a 
social task as a life-calling must not be the presumption of ignorance 
or weak sentimentality, but the rational service of an enlightened 
and trained mind. 

A public policy of this sort requiring a minimum of general edu- 
cation, equivalent to a Bachelor’s degree, would bear upon the 
church’s discharge of her just functions as a public institution in yet 
another way. For the professional specialties still reserved to the 
denominational theological seminary would be saved from narrow- 
ness by the preceding liberal education, since the college man, 
grounded in empirical and historical method and awakened by the 
social sciences, swings from sectarianism to community interest, 
from competition with variant believers to a campaign for moral 


objectives. The man who in motive and character is fit to enter 
the ministry would by virtue of such training seek to align and 
unify the religious forces of a parish so as best to serve the com- 


munity life. 

It seems highly imperative in the present state of American 
democracy that the bonds which make for coherence and unity be 
greatly strengthened and that some cause more compelling than the 
residuary nationalism of the immigrant or its revival in the native- 
born be brought to the fore. Socialism has served somewhat in 
this capacity, but it is quite possible that a serious acceptance of 
the Christian teaching of human brotherhood and the application 
of the family ideal to the entire community of men and nations is 
the only solution for class and race divisiveness. Something more 
commanding and idealistic than the appeal to party and national 
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symbols is necessary in order that the citizen may rise from impul- 
sive response to secondary motives to moral response to an end 
so exalted as to carry the value of religion. The salvation of a 
democracy which shall cherish the well-being of all mankind as it 
does that of its own citizens rests with religion. 

Despite the fact that religious organizations are often, wittingly 
or unwittingly, recruited to un-Christian national ambition, the 
fact remains that for both internal and international brotherhood 
the world depends chiefly upon the religious prophet and the exer- 
cise of Christlike altruism. Practically the only international 
strands holding in the war-rent world of today are those of the Red 
Cross and of the equally valiant service of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association with the armies and in the prison camps of Europe. 
These testify that the so-called moratorium of Christianity is by 
no means complete. 

Now, whether one looks out upon this vast field or confines his 
attention to the most ordinary community, he is forced to the 
conclusion that the hope of survival of any human society worthy 
of the name rests with this doctrine of love. The machinery of 
government, even when carried to the highest point of efficiency, 
will not guarantee that human beings will live together as befits 
man. The spirit infusing the process determines success or failure. 
The kind of living itself is the real reward. In the last analysis the 
achievement of democracy is not measured in things, but in fulness 
of life; and when fair discount has been made, does not the church, 
taken as a whole, stand for that abundant life which the founder 
of Christianity proclaimed as his mission to the world ? 

It is therefore, perhaps, a tribute to an idealism, like unto her 
own at its best, that democracy fosters the church, believing that 
in an organization whose selective principle is the teaching of Jesus 
there is the greatest likelihood that the highest life-values attainable 
in any society will be demonstrated. Hence the church carries a 
certain self-imposed obligation as being a proving-ground for the 
finest possibilities of human association. Within the biblical con- 
cept of the church, as in its sacred status defined by theologians, 
there is this rich and positive consciousness, explaining and miti- 
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gating somewhat a separateness which has at times seemed alcof 
and non-social to the outsider. 

As an offset to this tendency, which may become pharisaism, 
democracy rightly expects the church to make plain to all men 
her redemptive principle, her formula for a perfect society. From 
democracy’s viewpoint the church is not very efficient in the dis- 
charge of this duty. Her failure to make her ideal ethic that of 
industries and nations may be due to many causes. It is not 
enough to fall back upon the weakness, inertia, and selfishness of 
human nature. For mankind, and especially the youth of the 
world, give sufficient proof of an illimitable ability to respond to 
that which is difficult, hazardous, and sacrificial. Perhaps it is not 
too much to believe that in every normal life there comes a period 
in which selfhood demands that very thing as the crown of exis- 
tence, the superb assurance of causal relation to one’s world. Even 
within the church only trivial use is made of this pregnant idealism. 
The relay of new life so potential for world-betterment, coming over 
the crest that lies between childhood and manhood, dribbles down 
to commonplace self-interest because the trumpet call is not heard 
and leadership in the fight for human rights is lacking. The central 
meaning of the gospel is not made plain to, nor adopted by, any 
large number of the youth of the church. 

As for most of the mature and aged, the gospel has no social 
meaning commensurate with, or related to, democracy’s problems. 
It is as if Jesus spoke in another room and his articulate imperatives 
reached the hearers only as a comforting lullaby, an assurance that 
he was near, but not near enough to disturb. How else can one 
explain the timid seclusion of church people within half-empty 
buildings, the sterility of their summer religion, their failure to find 
the crowd, wherever it may be, and to compel attention, even if the 
attention secured were only hostile? So far as the ‘‘outsider”’ is 
concerned, he usually does not perceive what the church religionist 
is talking about. His supposition is that someone is trying to make 
converts to the church, intends to take up a collection, is earning 
easy money, is underpinning a top-heavy industrialism by 
“sawdust-trail’’ methods, or is ranting in an unknown tongue, 
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which tongue is traditional theology. The obligation of the church 
to get the gospel to the people as dynamic for achieving fulness of 
life, to make plain its consuming righteousness for the individual, 
group, or nation, irrespective of class and privilege, and to infold 
all men in brotherly relationship is an obligation awaiting fulfilment. 
American democracy is offering a fair field for this enterprise, with 
her own future, if not her life, at stake. If the church is not to 
fail in this critical issue, she will need to give at least as much 
attention to the understanding of society as she gives to her sacred 
books and her inherited doctrines. 

Mastery of biblical interpretation and church history is less 
difficult than an understanding of modern society. It is easier to 
study the residue of a past age than to measure the contending 
forces in current life and to learn their moral significance. With- 
out this latter ability it happens that the authority of the remote 
past, with its uninterpretated ethics of the dead, is often used to 
halt righteous reform. People in general do not know the signifi- 
cance of historic religion for modern life, and this is due to the fact 
that the church has confined herself too exclusively to the study of 
tradition and has not performed a complete interpretation. 
Democracy has a moral right to expect that interpretation shall 
carry through to the active interest-centers of her own life. Any- 
thing less is pedantry and gets society nowhere. 

The attempt to domineer knowledge so that scientific findings 
shall be in line with tradition is obsolescent. But there emerges 
from the futile and broken defenses of the church in this quarter 
a more glorious and positive task. It is not enough that opposition 
give way to concession. Concession must become indorsement and 
eager support. In order most largely to serve mankind the church 
must stand for unfettered research. Only by so doing may she 
hope to command for human service the findings of the most 
patient and accurate scholarship. Her religious education is not 
an attempt to keep knowledge in line with tradition, but rather to 
enforce her imperative of brotherly love in every application of the 
growing power of knowledge freely pursued. All processes of 
knowledge are unfettered, but every finding is, by her philosophy 
of life, dedicated to human service. Thus she makes education 
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religious by hallowing its objective. Inventions and discoveries 
are for the realization of her ideal of a perfect society. The unsocial 
conception of personal profit from superior or advanced knowledge 
is transmuted into a proportionate obligation to benefit mankind. 
To Christianize the use of knowledge and that other form of power, 
wealth, would mean almost a complete realization of the highest 
conceivable democracy. No agency in society today is held more 
clearly responsible for the effective presentation of this ideal than 
is the Christian church. 

In religious education of the more technical sort a mutual obli- 
gation to get together rests upon church and state alike; the state 
being responsible, in its school system, for the granting of time and 
opportunity for religious training and the church being responsible 
for the organization and use of such time and opportunity. The 
deadlock occasioned by sectarianism and resulting in the exclusion 
of formal religion from public education must be broken by a more 
sensible view of teamwork and a right division of labor. Provisions 
whereby various religious bodies may undertake the religious nur- 
ture of their children in periods designated by the school authorities 
seem to be meeting with favor and success. The church is under 
obligation to use these growing opportunities efficiently and to war- 
rant democracy’s gradual recognition, in the public-school system, 
of the fact that the moral life grounded in religion is no mean asset 
to the state. The utter silence of the public school, implying the 
non-existence or negligibility of the religious interest, may yet be 
corrected in this way, with proper respect and great gain to all 
concerned. The raw materialism and bald self-interest, couched 
in the specious garb of “‘efficiency,”’ may yet learn a great deal from 
this co-operation of the most distinctly altruistic and soul-respecting 
group in our midst. Until the state is prepared heartily to recog- 
nize this fact and to welcome such co-operation, she cannot justly 
criticize the church for failing to make her full contribution toward 
righteous citizenship. 

Another function which democracy expects of the church is that 
of bridging the gulf between the law-abiding and the criminal 
classes. The church is the chief exponent of forgiveness and moral 
reform for the individual. Her religion is one of hope for those 
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who have fallen into vice and crime. The bonds of fatalism and 
the crushing judgment of society which enthrall and depress the 
offender have never paralyzed her practical faith in the moral 
resources of the individual and the power of recovery which may be 
found in divine help. The actual results of rescue work constitute 
evidence which no fair mind can wholly reject. Quite apart from 
difference of opinion as to any transcendental element involved, it 
is true that the message and ministry of religion have served to 
reconstruct many a broken life and, in an emotion running deeper 
than the grooves of evil habit, to weld the broken parts into new 
and masterful personality. No other set of people compete for 
this particular work. 

However, something needs to be added to the more spectacular 
and occasional transformations thus wrought. The pitfalls and 
injustice resulting in crime must be removed, and the vengeance 
theory with which society blinds itself to these must give place to 
humane and reformatory effort. Here, as in the case of the public 
schools, the church has been too much left out of the reckoning. 
Possibly she has not pressed forward as an eager partner of the 
state in the understanding and treatment of the criminal. Her 
representatives have not been close enough to court and jail and 
prison to undertake a fair share of the difficult task of saving the 
culprit to his better self and to society. The complexity of the 
machinery, the vast proportions of crime in our great cities, and 
the fragmentary nature of Protestant effort have made the religious 
counselor too often an absentee in the case of men and families pass- 
ing through the dreadful ordeal of broken law. 

Not only so, but in all probationary methods whereby the 
offender, young or old, is being coached back into ways of integrity 
and social behavior, there is almost no co-operation between church 
and state. If pains were taken to connect the paroled prisoner or 
the reformatory graduate with the pastor of his persuasion in the 
locality to which he goes, much might be done to make this experi- 
ment in faith more largely successful. So also in the genesis of 
crime, and more particularly in the first outcroppings of juvenile 
delinquency, it would be a considerable asset if police and probation 
officers and judges would refer these cases at once to the local pastor 
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representing the religious affiliation of the person or family con- 
cerned. The church could add her support to the best efforts of 
the state. It is interesting and pertinent to know that almost no 
family considers itself isolated from every religious group. The 
strands of connection may be tenuous or chiefly imaginary, but the 
court records show an almost constant claim of relationship to some 
religious fold. If ever the church has opportunity to render superb 
service, it is at this very time, when the family is face to face with 
the probable humiliation and loss of one of its members; and 
because it can render distinctive help not offered by any other 
agency in this crisis, it should be an acknowledged and welcome 
partner of the state. 

Such partnership reaches out into many fields, including among 
others the drunkard, the profligate, and the erring woman. The 
hope of the state to cure those crimes which are grounded in appe- 
tite, passion, and lust by legal barriers alone is heavily discounted 
by experience. While some improvement of conditions will result 
from strict laws vigilantly enforced, the recovery of an inner con- 
trol which wills and does what is right depends most frequently 
upon the dynamic which religion supplies. Furthermore, the 
establishment of a public opinion favorable to social recovery rests 
upon the successful promulgation of the doctrine of brotherly love, 
which opens an upward way for the unfortunate and erring. 
Remove this religious temper from society, and the offender, whose 
experience at the hands of the law usually creates or confirms his 
antisocial grudge, will be but an animal in a cage; or, if he gets 
loose, his main joy will be in retaliation against a merciless social 
order. The church, rightly understood and actually functioning in 
this setting, is a door of hope which society greatly needs and should 
more generously use. The emotionalism of the appeal that has 
proved effective with the flagrantly unsocial should not blind very 
proper persons to the fact that revolution is not a drawing-room 
nicety. One should reflect also that the dearth of legitimate emo- 
tion is so constant in our mechanistic society, that nickel shows, 
ball games, and theatrical bombast are thronged by those who seek 
some sort of reaction to testify that they are alive. The church 
may legitimately use for moral ends and society’s good some of the 
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water that is splashing over the artificial dam. She may save many 
citizens from the horrible sense of life’s inutility, and give another 
chance to those who might only be a nuisance to themselves and 
a plague upon society. 

The health interest of the people also offers opportunity for the 
church to assist in public service. The fact that church congrega- 
tions are in aggregate and regularity of attendance and in average 
ability unsurpassed by any other meetings in the community indi- 
cates an opportunity to serve the state by the presentation of such 
subjects as public health, hygiene, sanitation, and health insur- 
ance. The proportion of the gospel devoted to this interest is 
remarkable, and the church is in true alignment with her mission 
when she acts as partner with the state in the spread of life-saving 
information. Hence, through pulpit, class instruction, and 
exhibit, the publicity side of health propaganda may be aided, 
while the financial support given to volunteer agencies that antici- 
pate and lead public effort in combating sickness is no small part 
of the church’s service. So also in the full or partial support of 
visiting nurses, church hospitals, orphanages, homes for the aged, 
etc., the church is rendering, in all, a very considerable aid to the 
state, and ideally, at least, infuses such service with a spirit of 
personal concern that tends to disappear from state agencies when 
they become perfunctory or fall a prey to spoils politics. Anyhow, 
in addition to the prosaic warmth of the iron radiator, these recipi- 
ents of public care, being human, need the cheer of love’s fire on 
the open hearth. Democracy expects such service to radiate from 
the church, and is disappointed only when religion is content with 
her philanthropic ministry to the ills flowing from social imper- 
fection and injustice, and fails to attack the underlying economic 
causes. 

Also in the matter of providing wholesome opportunity for 
sociability the church does much and is expected to do more. The 
popularity of the saloon and the public dance hall indicates, among 
other things, a shortage of suitable provision for social exchange. 
The physical equipment of the church to relieve this pressure and 
to direct it into happy experience often surpasses her willingness to 
undertake the task. Certain negative or anemic views of life, 
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together with some fear of becoming ‘ worldly,” impede a vigorous 
social policy. Hence youth’s quest for social romance is needlessly 
exploited by greed and often debased in the process. Further- 
more, a vast number of the more timid, including adults, will go 
along with almost no group experience outside the family, unless 
the church provides outlet, inducement, and direction. It is no 
small benefit to the common life to have this process of socialization 
and neighborliness fostered by the church. The forced isolation 
of city dwellers induces, not only social irresponsibility, which 
means poor citizenship, but precipitates many into wrongdoing 
which would have been impossible under the friendly surveillance 
of local acquaintance and neighborliness. Taken all in all, there 
is probably no social agency that is doing more than the church in 
contributing to this defensive friendliness, which in turn is a neces- 
sary ingredient in good citizenship. The democratic experience of 
the mass and other forms of public worship, augumented by a 
generous program of sociability, means a large contribution to 
public welfare. 

In times past ecclesiastical architecture has adorned the state. 
The church holds a conviction that goodness and beauty are 
destined to coincide. Her doctrine of grace, conception of heaven, 
music, painting, and architecture testify to this conviction, and for 
the most part enrich the cultural wealth of the state. That the 
aesthetic may be overdone and hence call for crude reactions to 
discover human values has been pointed out in a former article.’ 
However, when aesthetics does not divert righteousness to the land 
of the lotus it is innocent, and when it gives fairer fighting form 
to a just cause it is dynamic. Whatever adornment it has given 
the state in times when democracy’s present problems were not 
conscious issues, it now happens that nothing but a full humaniza- 
tion of aesthetics will satisfy popular judgment. The house of the 
Lord should be decent; so should the homes of the poor. Beautiful 
lives and equality of opportunity to realize them takes precedence 
over beautiful buildings, boulevards, and whatnot, whenever the two 
conflict. An equitable distribution of wealth gives some promise 
of the beautiful life; an inequitable distribution has too often been 

* American Journal of Sociology, XXI, No. 4 (January, 1916), 464. 
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the foundation of an aesthetics veering toward luxury and suggest- 
ing privilege. The church must discriminate. She is dedicated 
to beauty of life and in this is of one spirit with democracy. Beauty 
of things engages her attention only as means to this end; and, 
while poverty, disease, and other unsubdued vandals profane and 
wreck the human temple, lavishness is forbidden in her less holy 
enterprise. The sanctity of human values comes first and is the 
sole condition of sanctifying all other means. 

This brings us around to the ever-recurring fact that nothing 
can take the place of righteousness. No service to the state can 
compare with the outspoken demand for justice. Let this fail, and 
the very palliatives of religion may help betray democracy. The 
“Get right with God!” gospel taken alone leads to self-deception 
or hypocrisy. How can anyone know conditions at the unseen end 
of that relationship? “Do right by man!” That is as old as 
Micah. ‘Treat him as thyself!” It is very ancient. On this 
empirical basis one both needs and dares to reach out after the 
Infinite. As the church demands justice at whatever cost to 
business and the established “system,” she will contribute her 


largest, and no doubt her most sacrificial, gift to democracy. 
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THE NEED OF A SOCIALIZED JURISPRUDENCE’ 
PETER ALEXANDER SPEEK 
Washington, D.C. 


When one bears in mind that a lost cent means to a laborer what 
a lost dollar means to a person well-to-do, it is apparent how 
important is the problem of labor complaints and claims. The 
sums lost by laborers in connection with their employment and 
living conditions in general, taken separately, are small, ranging 
from a few cents up to several hundred dollars, with the average, 
possibly, between one and ten dollars. But during a year these 
small sums aggregate, over all the country, millions of dollars. 

The data on labor complaints and claims in the files of the 
various legal institutions, public and private, constitute only a frac- 
tion of the total, because not all laborers make formal complaints. 
They generally have no money with which to hire lawyers, and 
have no time to wait for a court decision which is delayed either by 
the common “red tape” or by some sort of legal obstacle brought 
in by the opposing party. They need their earnings at once and 
must move on in search of work. Neither have they any organiza- 
tion which could back a just claim of its members as does the union 
in many cases. 

Under these conditions many laborers do not complain. They 
feel the injustice done them; they tell their friends; they do what 
they can by their own personal efforts, which ordinarily consist of 
“begging” for or “demanding” justice, or of some sort of a “‘threat”’ 
against injustice; and after such fruitless endeavors they stop, help- 
less and desperate. This desperation grows and grows like a 
smouldering fire in the heart. 


t This article summarizes the results of an investigation of labor complaints and 
claims and of the laws and institutions dealing with such claims. It embraces mainly 
the common unskilled laborers and their civil claims, involving comparatively small 
sums of money taken separately. 
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According to their nature, labor complaints and claims may be 
classified as follows: 
1. Wages. 
a) Non-payment of wages. 
b) Non-payment for overtime and Sunday work. 
c) Loss of wages resulting from absence of contract. 
d) Loss of wages from accumulation in the hands of employer. 
e) Loss of wages resulting from bankruptcy, real and bogus, of “wild- 
cat corporations.” 

f) Loss of wages resulting from time checks and certificates. 

. Private employment offices. 
a) Excessive fees. 
b) Non-refunding of fees. 
c) Loss of time. 
d) Loss in transportation expenses. 

. Overcharges. 
a) In commissary stores. 
b) In rent. 
c) In board. 

. Hospital fees. 

. Fines. 


. Losses from unfair contracts and misrepresentation of labor conditions. 


. “Job-graft.” 

. Loan offices and instalment houses. 

. Frauds. 

fost numerous and important are the losses occurring from the 
non-payment of wages, especially in the case of small employers, 
contractors, and companies operating on a credit system, the so- 
called ‘‘wild-cat corporations.” 

The simplest cases of non-payment of wages are those where the 
laborers work for a certain period of time and the employer, under 
some pretext, refuses to pay wages, either in whole or in part. 

Sometimes special higher rates are promised for overtime and 
Sunday work, but when the pay-day comes the higher rates are 
refused. 

It often happens that a man takes a job without any definite 
agreement with the employer as to what his wages shall be. When 
the pay-day comes he is offered less wages than he expected and a 
wage claim is created in this way. 
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A number of wage claims are caused by the accumulation of 
wages in the hands of an employer who either mismanages his 
business or is dishonest. When the sum of unpaid wages has grown 
large little by little, the employer tries by some scheme to escape 
from paying the wages due to his laborers. 

Still more numerous and serious are wage losses occurring as a 
result of the real or pretended bankruptcy of employers operating 
their enterprise, in most cases new, on a credit basis. These 
employers keep the wages of their employes as long as they can, 
assuring the men that their money on the balance of the company 
is ‘‘as safe as if it were deposited in the Bank of England.” The 
men are promised payment in full when a certain work or seasonal 
“campaign” is finished. It often happens that when the “cam- 
paign”’ is over either the company disappears or it goes to pieces 
because it fails to market its products. 

Quite a number of cases are caused by the system of paying 
wages in the so-called time checks and certificates instead of 
money. To cash these checks the laborers very often have to go 
long distances, sometimes as much as a hundred miles, which 
means to them loss of time and considerable traveling expenses, 
especially when they have days, sometimes even weeks, to wait. 
Moreover, the checks in many cases are discounted at a certain 
percentage of interest, sometimes up to 20 per cent straight, as, for 
example, in the lumber towns of Texas. 

Next in importance come losses to laborers due to the objection- 
able methods of private employment agencies. These often 
charge excessive fees, send men to places where there are no jobs 
for them, split the fees, etc., all such practices causing, besides the 
direct loss in fees, considerable loss in time and transportation 


expenses. 

Overcharges in commissary stores and for rent and board also 
constitute a considerable source of trouble. 

Closely connected with these losses are the hospital assessments 
made by employers, extravagantly and very often abusively, 
against the wages of their men, among whom much dissatisfaction 
with these assessments exists. It is felt by the laborers that the 
employers have no right to deduct the hospital fees from their 
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wages; that the fees are too high; that the laborers themselves have 
nothing to say as to how their money is expended by the employers; 
that a man changing jobs has to pay double and treble fees during 
a month; and, finally, that the hospital fees are nothing short of an 
employer’s graft against his men. 

The Bureau of Labor of the state of Washington gathered some 
statistical data in regard to hospital fees in the state by sending a 
list of questions to employers. During the year 1913 a total of 
$110,238.69 for hospital fees had been deducted from employees’ 
wages by only 123 firms, and this sum is but a part of the total. 

Fines imposed by employers upon their laborers for various 
reasons, as for tardiness, unexcused absence, breaking of tools, 
drunkenness, smoking, spoiling of material, defects in work, mis- 
takes in accounting, violation of safety and sanitary rules, and 
other similar shortcomings, constitute a source of dissatisfaction, 


trouble, complaints, and claims. 

Troubles and losses from unfair labor contracts and misrepre- 
sentation of labor conditions are considerable in number and 
severity. Asa matter of fact, the laborer signing a contract is at a 


disadvantage as compared with the employer, the other contract- 
ing party. For instance, the laborer does not read the contract 
carefully enough before he signs it, and if he does, untrained as he is 
in legal matters, he cannot grasp the real meaning of the clauses of 
the contract. 

The so-called “job-graft”’ by foremen is another evil resulting 
in laborers’ dissatisfaction and complaint. It consists of the col- 
lecting of money from laborers by foremen as an insurance against 
pretended discharge. 

The loan offices, or, as they are nicknamed by the press, “‘loan 
sharks,” advance money on wages, if the borrower is employed, 
or on household goods, or on the signature of the borrowers’ friends 
whom the loan shark knows either to have jobs or to possess some 
property. To what extent the number of loan offices has grown is 
shown by the report of the first conference of legal-aid societies 
of the United States. In 1g11 in the city of New York alone 
there were 300 wage and chattel loan offices, a large number of 
which were operating in violation of the law. Philadelphia had 
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about 200, Chicago about the same number, and Boston 150. 
In Atlanta, Georgia, with a population of only 150,000, there 
were 58 loan offices. The proportions of one loan office to every 
five thousand people, one borrower in every twenty city-dwellers, 
and one in every five voters were found to exist in all of our cities 
and larger towns. In the city of New York the rate of interest 
charged on the loan business was found to be $20,000,000 annually, 
the net profit of the lenders exceeding 100 per cent a year on the 
capital invested. Since then this kind of loan business has rather 
increased than decreased. Many employers discharge their laborers 
when it is discovered that they have assigned their wages for loans. 
The laborer, being afraid of discharge and unable to pay the loan 
or the interest upon it, borrows from another office so as to satisfy 
the first; it may happen that he has to go to a third office, and the 
loan becomes so large that the laborer with his household becom.es 
utterly destitute, besides losing his job. 

A considerable evil exists in the objectionable methods of the 
so-called instalment houses, selling clothes, furniture, jewels, etc. 
In such cases the complaints are against excessive prices, or the fraud 
of an article delivered being inferior to that purchased. Should the 
purchaser default in payment at any time the house can replevy 
the article and the purchaser forfeits the entire sum he has paid. 

Finally come the losses of the earnings of laborers due to the 
activities of the numerous and varied swindlers, as, for example, 
fake employers, foremen, employment agents, fake land, stock, 
and outfit sellers, “quack” physicians, hospitals, and patent 
medicine seilers, fake and crooked lawyers, gamblers, pickpockets— 
all sorts of schemers who take advantage of the ignorance and 
helplessness of our common laborers. 


Il 
The institutions dealing with labor complaints and claims may 
be classified as follows: 
I. Public. 
1. Immigration bureaus and commissions. 
2. Labor departments. 
3. Prosecuting attorneys. 
4. Courts. 
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5. Police. 

. Public employment officers. 
. Labor-claims adjusters. 

3. Public defenders. 
. Municipal legal-aid bureaus. 

II. Private. 

1. Legal-aid societies. 
2. Charity organizations. 
3. Lawyers: 
a) Wage-collectors. 
b) Jail runners. 
c) “‘Shysters.” 

The jurisdiction of the state immigration bureaus and com- 
missions extends over immigrant laborers only. Their activities 
consist of the distribution of immigrants, the adjustment of com- 
plaints, investigations and inspection of labor and life conditions, 
and education and publicity. 

During 1913 the Bureau of Industries and Immigration of the 
state of New York received about 2,000 individual complaints. Of 
this number about 100 complaints were made against private em- 
ployment agencies, mainly for not refunding fees when positions 
were not secured; about 700 were made against non-payment of 
wages; about 40 against overcharges by the commissary runners in 
the labor camps; about 100 concerned accidents; finally, about 170 
were made against frauds comprising dishonest practices in selling 
of stocks, mail-order offers, all sorts of training schools, medical 
help, marriage agents, fortune-telling, insurance, confidence games, 
and the like. 

After the investigation of a complaint the Bureau tries amicably 
to adjust the difficulty to the satisfaction of the parties involved in 
the dispute. In the cases where an amicable adjustment cannot 
be reached, the Bureau refers to other co-operating governmental 
institutions, mainly to magistrates and district attorneys. 

A difficult situation exists in regard to the so-called interstate 
cases. During the year 1913 there were more than 400 interstate 
cases. In these the Bureau, lacking jurisdiction, is helpless. 

The policy of “amicable adjustment” is in itself a good one, 
but what is to be done in the numerous cases where such adjust- 
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ment is impossible, where very tangible interests are diametrically 
conflicting, and where each side believes in its right, real or 
assumed? The turning of such cases over to the other local 
institutions for legal decision and enforcement is complicated 
and requires time. Besides, the other institutions are not always 
willing to accept such cases. As time goes on even the amicable 
adjustment of difficulties necessarily becomes less efficient because 
the disputants learn that the Bureau has no power of decision and 
enforcement. 

The Commission of Immigration and Housing of the state of 
California has received 2,224 complaints during the period from 
April 24, 1914, to January 11, 1915. When a complaint had been 
investigated and an amicable adjustment could not be reached, the 
Commission directed the case, with the evidence gathered, to the 
corresponding authorities for action. Three hundred and thirteen 
claims were referred to the state labor commissioner, 287 of which 
were wage claims; the others were claims against private employ- 
ment offices. Only a few of the wage claims were without founda- 
tion. Other important cases were as follows: 193 land frauds, 
260 frauds of criminal nature, 22 frauds by attorneys-at-law, 
31 “quack” doctors, 163 business frauds, 170 frauds of private 
employment agents, 25 insurance frauds, 1o transportation-ticket 
frauds, and 6 white-slavery cases. 

Although the field of the duties of the Commission prescribed 
by law is somewhat larger than that of the New York Bureau, 
the legal power of the latter, although inadequate in general, is a 
little greater than the legal power of the California Commission. 
The New York Bureau has the power to subpoena witnesses for 
public hearings, to examine all books, contracts, records, and 
documents of any person or corporation, and by subpoena duces 
tecum to compel production thereof (Article 11, §154). The 
California Commission lacks this power, which is a serious defect 
in the authority of the Commission. 

The adjustment of civil labor claims has never been made an 
official duty of the state labor departments. Still, almost all 
departments voluntarily accept and adjust a limited number of 
labor claims, mainly through their factory inspectors. The labor 
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departments of California and Washington especially have done 
a good deal of the work of adjusting labor claims, the former by a 
voluntary enforcement of the two state laws known as the payment- 
of-wages law and the pay-check law; the latter also has voluntarily 
attempted to adjust labor claims. Their attempts have been 
illuminating. 

The number of complaints and claims concerning non-payment 
of wages and frauds of private employment offices filed with the 
California labor department and investigated by the latter during 
the three fiscal years ending June 30, 1914, was as follows: 


| od Ge Fiscal Year | Fiscal Year | Fiscal Year 
IQII~14 IgI3-14 | Igt2-13 IQgII-12 


Non-payment of wages............| 12,802 | 7,330 
Private employment agencies: 

31 

Misrepresentation. . . ene ,868 923 


8,284 


Disposition of claims filed for non-payment of wages was as 


follows: 


Amount of 
Collected Wages Collected 


Fiscal year ending June 30, 1914......... 9.3 4,904 $110,911.93 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1913... . 26,450.69 
24,445.59 


The First District Court of Appeals for the First Appellate 
District of the state of California declared the payment-of-wages 
law unconstitutional, November 23, 1914. After this decision the 
state labor department was unable to force payment on many of 
the complains received. A new wage-payment law recently inacted 
and not yet tested in the court is now in operation in California. 

During the sixteen months beginning April 7, 1913, and ending 
August 1, 1914, more than 623 wage claims were handled by the 
labor department of the state of Washington. Of these, 146 
cases, amounting to a total of $7,933.44, were adjusted amicably; 


| 
| 3,573 | 1,899 
72 21 
479 | 406 
14,794 | 4,124 2,386 
7 - 
12,802 | 8,409 $171,808. mm 
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in the remaining 477 cases, amounting to about $35,105, the claim- 
ants were directed to file civil suits. 

The labor commissioner states in his report' that as a matter 
of fact a majority of these claims belonged to the class that an 
attorney does not consider it profitable to handle, and that it “may 
be said, from the experience obtained in handling these claims, that 
the non-payment of wages causes untold distress among the working 
people of this state and exists to an extent that would surprise 
those unacquainted with it Here to a great extent we find 
the fountainhead of the I.W.W. movement.” 

The authority of prosecuting attorneys covers criminal cases 
only, comprising, in connection with others, those labor complaints 
and claims which are connected with fraud and violation of existing 
laws in general. Even in these cases the prosecuting attorneys are 
concerned only with the criminal side of the claims, while the civil 
side must be taken care of by the claimants themselves. 

A number of labor complaints and claims are prosecuted in lower 
courts—justices of the peace in rural districts and small towns 
and police justices and judges and municipal courts in larger 
cities. The majority of these lower courts are operating on a fee 
system and in most of the cases they do not accept oral complaints. 

At the very outset of a court proceeding a common laborer finds 
himself in difficulty. He does not know how to write a petition; for 
this purpose he must find a lawyer and must pay him a fee, very 
often in advance. He also must pay the required initia! court fee, 
and not seldom must furnish a bond for further court expenses, as 
for serving subpoenas and summons, for attaching property, etc. 
A common laborer very often is unable to make these payments, 
especially as he has not received his latest wages, for which he is 
about to sue his employer in the court. When he has succeeded in 
bringing his case into the court, other difficulties are awaiting him. 
One is the common court “red-tape” method, sometimes called 
“the law’s delay,” resulting in the prolongation of a case for 
months, sometimes a year and even more, while the complainant, 
as a common laborer, has no time to wait but must move on in 
search of work. The second difficulty consists in the fact that his 


* Ninth Biennial Report, 1913-14, pp. 194 and 195. 
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opponent, being economically stronger, can hire a better lawyer, 
which diminishes the chance of the complainant to win his case. 

Mr. Walter J. Wood, public defender of Los Angeles County, 
addressing the California Bar Association in November, 1914, made 
the following statement in regard to the lower courts in America: 
‘Our legislatures have failed to put the courts within the reach of 
the poor man. Apparently his small affairs have been classed 
among those matters which the law considers trifles!”” A number 
of leaders and officials of legal-aid societies interviewed by the 
writer also pointed out the inefficiency of the lower courts in the 
prosecution of labor complaints and claims. As a result there has 
appeared a new type of courts, usually known as the “ poor man’s 
courts,” in several cities. Their characteristic features are simpli- 
fied procedure, prompt judgment, and cheapness. 

The Cleveland municipal court act provides for the litigant who 
is unable to engage a lawyer. For this purpose a clerk with legal 
training and experience is designated by the court. During the 
year 1912, 1,200 cases were settled without going to court. The 
number of cases where only advice was given was no less. This 
led the Municipal Court to the establishment, in March, 1913, 
of a special branch entitled Conciliation Court. All claims under 
$50 are directed to this court. The defendant is notified by regis- 
tered mail of the claim and of the date of hearing. Lawyers are 
not allowed to appear for either side. This Conciliation Court, 
during the period from March, 1913, to September, 1914, has dis- 
posed of 5,884 cases out of 6,184 filed. 

More than a year ago the state of Kansas, by legislative action, 
created what are known as the “small debtors’ courts” in the cities 
of the state. In these courts all civil claims up to $20 are settled 
in an informal but strictly legal way. No lawyers are allowed 
to appear for either side. There are no court costs. During the 
past year 378 cases were filed in the Small Debtors’ Court in 
Topeka. In addition, about 50 cases were referred to the judge and 
settled by the debtor without any formality. Most of the cases 
were wage claims. 

The Municipal Court in Chicago, Illinois, opened a new branch, 
officially known as the “Court of Small Claims,” February 26, 
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1915. This court also has for its object, primarily, doing away 
with the law’s delay in the settlement of cases where the amount 
involved does not exceed $35. No lawyers are allowed to appear. 
The cases are adjudged through a common-sense talk, instead of by 
cross-examinations and other legal technicalities known as “red 
tape.” 

A similar court is successfully operating in Toledo, Ohio. 

A number of labor complaints and claims are adjusted by 
officials of the police, especially when a police department is 
made responsible for the enforcement of some labor law, as, for 
instance, the law regulating private employment agencies. In a 
number of states and cities the public employment officials are 
made responsible for the adjustment of labor complaints and 
claims, especially of those which result from the objectionable 
methods of private employment offices. Even in this sphere the 
law gives them no authority except to inspect and supervise the 
private employment offices. Besides, the more direct duties in 
their own offices do not allow them to give proper attention to the 
adjustment of labor complaints and claims. 

Under the constant pressure by the laborers upon city authori- 
ties, urging that their complaints and claims be satisfied in short 
order, several cities have created a special institution called “labor 
claims adjuster.”” For instance, in the city of Seattle, an examiner 
of the civil service was made a “labor-claims adjuster,” whose duty 
is personally to investigate labor complaints and claims, especially 
those against private employment offices. When an amicable 
adjustment cannot be reached, he refers the claimant to a private 
attorney, who in most cases charges a fee only to the side from 
which judgment is secured. No record is kept of complaints and 
claims either brought in or adjusted. The labor commissioner 
made a statement that approximately five complaints and claims 
each day are made. Cases of non-payment of wages constitute 
the highest number of claims, followed by complaints against 
private employment offices. About $300 in fees is refunded each 
month. Mr. D. P. Kenyon, labor claims adjuster, stated that 
his business is growing and that he needs assistance and more 
authority. 
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To afford free legal aid to people without means there has 
appeared a public defender system in a number of cities. A Los 
Angeles County charter created the office of public defender 
in June, 1914. Besides criminal cases, the public defender shall, 
if requested, prosecute actions for the collection of wages and other 
civil claims of persons unable to employ a lawyer in cases in which 
the amount involved does not exceed $100, and where, in his judg- 
ment, the claims are valid and enforceable in the courts. The 
official in charge, his assistants, and other forces are under civil 
service. They are not allowed to practice law outside of their 
office. Legal aid is given free. The salaries and other expendi- 
tures, including traveling expenses, are paid out of the county 
treasury. 

From January 7 to September, 1914, about 5,000 applications for 
assistance in civil matters were filed. Of these, about one-third 
were wage claims. During the single month of March, 1915, the 
office had received 1,034 applications for assistance in civil matters. 
Of these, 315 were matters for the collection of wages or involving 
labor disputes; 652 were cases in which the applicants desired 
advice only on legal points, and 188 were refused by the office 
because the claims were in excess of $100 or because the applicants 
were able to employ attorneys. 

When a claim is filed the office informs the defendant, inviting 
him to appear on a certain date. Each side brings its witnesses 
and the case is heard in an informal way by assistants of the public 
defender. They usually leave the case to the judgment of that 
official before going to court. About three-fourths of the cases are 
amicably settled in the office. 

In general it may be said that the office of public defender is a 
legal-aid bureau conducted by the county of Los Angeles, differing, 
however, from the commonly known legal-aid societies as follows: 
It is not a private charitable establishment. It has its own perma- 
nent attorneys, appointed under civil service and paid by the 
county, which also pays all other expenses of the office. Having 
public authority, it is more successful in the réle of a voluntary 
arbitration court than is possible in the case of private legal-aid 
societies. The office of the public defender in Los Angeles has 
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resulted in decreasing expenses to the taxpayer through shortening 
the court proceedings and through voluntary arbitration without 
going into court. 

Similar to public defenders are municipal legal aid bureaus which 
are supported and controlled by the public. The first bureau of 
this type was established in Kansas City, Missouri, a number of 
years ago. It operates under the general control of the city Board 
of Public Welfare, although it has no charter authority. Its officials 
are under civil service. The city council makes adequate appro- 
priations for its support and no lack of funds is felt by the Bureau. 
The approximate cost to the city of the handling of each case is go 
cents. During the year ending April 18, 1913, 5,354 cases (among 
them 2,396 wage claims and 69 wage assignments) were handled 
by the Bureau, and $10,962.65 was collected. 

The common type of legal-aid society is a private charitable 
organization supported by subscriptions and donations. A large 
number of them charge a nominal fee to the client, for two reasons: 
to make the service appear less charitable, and to add to the 
income, as almost all the private legal-aid societies suffer from a 
lack of funds. 

Besides material weaknesses, the private legal-aid societies have 
another difficulty—that of being charitable organizations. A self- 
respecting man, no matter how poor, does not like to apply for 
charity in any form. Then, again, the private legal-aid societies, 
having no public authority, are less successful in the rdéle of a 
voluntary arbitration court than are public defenders and municipal 
legal-aid bureaus. Still they have rapidly developed in number and 
in the extent of their activities, which indicates that there is a great 
need for legal assistance among the masses. A large number of 
them must be credited with having done a highly valuable social 
work. 

In almost all of their reports, wage claims and cases against 
private employment offices and loan sharks are large in number. 
During the fiscal year 1913 the Legal Aid Society of New York 
handled 12,090 wage claims in a total of 26,383 cases of all kinds. 

Almost all general charity organizations do legal aid work to a 
certain extent. A number of them have employed attorneys or 
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organized special committees for this purpose. Although it is 
claimed that legal-aid work is one of the most important functions 
of charity associations, it is usually done in rather a primitive 
fashion. 

As a rule, prominent and experienced lawyers seldom accept 
small labor complaints and claims. The money involved is not 
enough to pay for their services; there is no opportunity for pub- 
licity, or, at least, not for the kind of publicity they want; and, 
moreover, their regular clients are employers. This is especially 
true in regard to the so-called corporation lawyers. 

Among the inferior grades of lawyers, the best are the young and 
inexperienced men. On account of their lack of experience they 
are no match for the corporation lawyers, nor for the counsel of the 
employers in general. Next follow wage-collections agents— 
lawyers who have made wage cases their main practice. Usually 
more than one-half of what sums of wages they collect goes into their 
own pockets, which means little help to those who had really earned 
the wages. The lowest type of lawyer is known as ‘“‘shyster”’ 
(winkel advocate, corner lawyer). There are quite a number of 
varieties of this type, called “jail runners,” “vampires,” “legal 
vermin,” “‘snitch lawyers,” etc. In many cases, instead of helping 
others they help themselves. They frequent the jails, where the 
accused and arrested, ignorant of the law and of the selecting of 
attorneys—especially the case with immigrants—are in need of 
legal aid and fall an easy prey to shysters and their interpreters— 
the “ go-betweens.”’ 

In several cases an interviewed laborer stated, when asked what 
he did with his money after he had quit a certain job, “Lawyer 


took away 


III 


The foregoing narrative shows that the existing labor and life 
conditions of common laborers in this country produce immense 
numbers of justified labor complaints and claims, involving not 
only large sums of money in the aggregate, but untold personal 
hardship and suffering; that the present public and private legal 
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institutions are utterly inadequate to secure justice to the laborers 
in the matter of these complaints and claims; and that such a 
situation is creating in the laborers distrust of the government, of 
employers, and of well-to-do classes generally, and is one of the 
contributory causes of the existing industrial unrest. 

To meet the situation, two reforms on a nation-wide scale are 
necessary: public legal assistance to citizens who have no means to 
employ able lawyers, and free impartial courts, with simplified 
and expeditious procedure. 

The comparatively successful local attempts to meet this need, 
in the form of public defenders, municipal legal-aid bureaus, and 
“poor man’s courts,” show the way of reform. In the main, there 
is not very much difference between public defenders and municipal 
legal-aid bureaus. Both are supported by the public and both are 
guarded against politics by civil service. Still, the title of public 
defender is preferable to that of municipal legal-aid bureau, because 
the word ‘‘aid”’ may be considered as carrying with it the taint 
of charity. 

In regard to the reform of our lower courts, several suggestions 
are made. One proposes the establishment of a system of industrial 
courts similar to those of Europe. Another favors the type of 
small debtors’ courts, commonly known as “poor man’s courts,” 
above described. A third advocates the reform of our existing 
lower courts instead of the creation of new ones. 

To establish a new type of courts, especially that of the indus- 
trial courts of Europe, would possibly be a difficult task. First, our 
constitutional limitations would be a drawback; secondly, the 
European industrial courts have a representation of interests on 
the bench, which is hardly possible here under existing conditions. 
In Europe skilled and unskilled workers are organized into the same 
general bodies, although in different branches, while our unskilled 
laborers are not organized at all. In Europe there is very little 
difference in conditions between skilled and unskilled workers, 
while the difference in America is wide, even so wide as to cause 
strife between these two classes of workers. Therefore at present 
it would hardly be possible for the unskilled laborers in America 
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to have their interests properly represented in industrial courts. 
This possibility may come in the future when our industrial evolu- 
tion shall have diminished, if not eliminated, the differences in 
condition between the skilled and the unskilled. There is already 
a marked tendency toward such a change. 

Therefore, reform of the existing lower courts is preferable to 
the establishment of new courts. This reform of existing courts 
must consist of (1) elimination of court fees and other court costs 
in civil cases, (2) simplification of procedure so as to eliminate the 
need of written petitions and lawyers, and (3) a quick disposal of 


cases. 
That such reform of the lower courts is necessary and possible 
is shown by the comparative success of the “small debtors’ courts.” 
Reform of this character would naturally mean a free adminis- 
tration of justice on the basis of socialized jurisprudence. 
The administration of justice for our needy citizens must be free, 
at the expense of the public—it must be a right, not a charity! 


THE EARLIER GERMAN NATIONALISM IN AMERICA 


HEINRICH H. MAURER 
Tulane University 

The sense of responsibility for a national civilization and a 
concrete ideal of national development has come at a comparatively 
late period to the German people. The first landmark between an 
old and a modern Germany is the revolutionary period ending with 
the overthrow of the first Napoleon. After that catastrophe the 
German mind, like Germany herself, could never again be what it 
had been before. The national conscience would forever goad the 
Germans to struggle for the realization of a free and united Ger- 
many, the emancipation from the thraldom of a patriarchal eco- 
nomic and political system, and for Deutschland iiber Alles. But 
what were the aims of German nationalism in America? What 
form did the German political consciousness take with the German- 
American? How did the sense of responsibility for German 
national ideals, a German national civilization, affect things Ameri- 
can and influence the vitality of American ideals and the direction 
of American political forces? The problem of the “‘hyphen”’ today 
is vital, and it is worth while to observe how it solved itself in the 
past. 

German nationalism was brought to America shortly after 1830. 
It came in four important different forms: (1) as a movement to 
plant German colonies, states, and compact settlements; (2) as a 
Kultur politik, a keen sense of responsibility for German culture; 
(3) as a specific reaction upon American political experience; and 
(4) as a tendency toward separate political organization. 

German nationalism has stimulated several attempts to carve 
a German colony or colonies for the German people out of the public 
domain of the United States. Of these some of the more ambitious 
were the Giessener Auswanderungsgesellschaft and the Mainzer 
Adelsverein, formed in Germany, and several societies formed in 
America, like the German-American settlement society of Phila- 
delphia and some “Germania” societies. Needless to say, none 
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of these plans matured in the sense of the original purpose, nor were 
such efforts at colonization as were actually made simply a mani- 
festation of the national motive pure and simple. They shared 
with other German or American emigration societies and with the 
westward movement in general the admixture of capitalistic enter- 
prise and Wanderlust—sometimes, too, a degree of missionary 
purpose. The nationalist motive appeared purest perhaps in the 
aims of the Giessener Auswanderungsgesellschaft as described by 
Friedrich Muench, one of the original promoters: 

We must not go from here without realizing a national idea or at least mak- 
ing the beginning towards its realization; the foundation of a new and free Ger- 
many in the great North American Republic shall be laid by us . . . . and 
thus we may be able, at least in one of the American territories, to establish an 
essentially German state in which a refuge may be found . . . . and in which 
we shall be able to make a model state in the great republic. 


In favor of the idea it was urged with a great deal of warmth that 
it would mean an asylum for Germans in America, that it would 
preserve the ardor for liberty in its German purity, and that it was 
a sacred duty of Germans in America to preserve the culture of 


mind and heart gained in the old fatherland, and to hand it down 
to future generations. 

On the other hand, there was no lack of dissenting opinions. 
The idea itself was thought to be improper. Nationalism had 
proved a source of misery in Europe, and America should be kept 
free from it. Then, again, it was not considered feasible under any 
condition, on account of the habitual disunion among Germans; 
moreover, it would be unfair to expect rich and poor alike to undergo 
the hardships of pioneer life on the frontier merely for the sake of 
the national idea. Furthermore, the German state thus to be 
formed would ultimately have to come into the Union; leaders, 
at least, would have to learn English; hence the preservation of 
German among the masses would doom them to political helpless- 
ness and social inferiority, and the scheme would defeat its own 
purpose, the preservation of German language and culture. 

The factor of nationalism has undoubtedly lessened the centrif- 
ugal tendencies of the German westward movement through the 
greater desire to live in compact German communities, favorable 
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to the preservation of German language and traditions in schools, 
churches, and social customs. But the desire for the amenities 
of congenial social life, and the consciousness of difference impressed 
on the German by contact with the habits of English, and especially 
Irish, types on the frontier remained the most general cause of 
German gregariousness, and it is characteristic that the numerous 
national German congresses, although always interested in the 
preservation of their language, traditions, and influence, did not 
identify themselves with any scheme to propagate a German cause 
through colonial enterprise. 

A more influential manifestation of German nationalism, as 
fostered by the emigrés of the thirties, was a general tendency 
among Germans all over the United States to form compre- 
hensive national, as well as local, associations. Prompted by the 
new consciousness of a solidarity of special interests, the Germans 
strove to further them through collective efforts. In this sense 
the German element in the United States, through its Vereine, 
mass meetings, state and national conventions, can be said to have 
had, after 1835, a distinct, though loose, corporate organization. 
It was organized as a German Kulturprovinz and an American 
section. This organization caused little or no attention among 
Americans with the exception of its militant forms: the innumerable 
Turner, Schiitzen, and Militarvereine. Representing the ‘‘pre- 
paredness”’ aspect of the new nationalism of the Germans, they 
aroused a great deal of antagonism among the other American 
groups. Organized street fights were common in the thirties and 
forties; and between the German and the Irish type of “ prepared- 
ness”’ there was much disturbance of the peace. Nor were all 
Germans entirely in accord as to the morality of such organization. 
A dissenter who was hushed by the enthusiasm and unanimity 
in favor of such organizations would afterward insist on being heard, 
at least through the local paper. “The preservation of German 
nationality, an acknowledged ulterior purpose of such an organiza- 
tion, is reprehensible and irreconcilable with the common weal. 
The idea of drilling to German orders and command is absurd.” 
Nevertheless these organizations of a new militant patriotism and 
vigorous civic spirit were to play a most important réle during the 
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early days of the Civil War, and they formed a valuable contribu- 
tion to American preparedness. 

The quickening of the new group consciousness is most con- 
spicuous in the changing character of the German-American press. 
While the petty organs rarely rose above the narrow horizon of loca! 
interest, the newly founded papers even in the smaller centers of 
German population were conscious of a moral unity of the German 
people on both sides of the Atlantic, and they became truly German 
national organs. With them the center of gravitation of the Ger- 
man people was sometimes in Europe and sometimes in America, 
but they never lost sight of European events. They usually 
measured American events by the standards of the European mind, 
or rather of an international consciousness, and considered it their 
mission to educate their readers to a militant citizenship that would 
seek to harmonize German and American traditions and institutions. 
On European developments not a few of them were exceedingly well 
served during the half-century beginning with 1835, and the letters 
of Karl Blind from London do not find their equal today in range 
of information, power of observation, and independence of point of 
view. Frequent letters from Germany, which ran in one Western 
paper under the caption Zuchthausstatistik, helped to refresh 
pleasant memories of the fatherland; extracts from such books as 
Wienbargs Aesthetische Feldziige and Heine’s Deutschland aimed to 
maintain contact with its political and literary events until book 
reviews, editorials, and contributions on such subjects as socialism 
and social questions, present and future of trades, of agriculture, 
credit associations, railroad politics, commerce and tariff policies, 
informed the colonial German of the brisk trade winds blowing at 
home. Later the astounding tidings of the ‘iron chancellor” 
forced even the most inveterate enemy of the old system to admit, 
at least, that the era of the German nationalities of mere table- 
toasts was over, and to express hope or confidence that the cause of 
liberalism might be marching along within reasonable distance 
of that of nationalism. In this connection it is worth mentioning 
that a great many former German radicals became admirers of the 
“honest broker’? at a time when such backsliding still caused 
astonishment to their former associates in Germany. To such men 
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American political experience had brought such an acquaintance 
with the imponderabilia of practical politics that the process of 
assimilation tended to close rather than to widen the gap 
between Germany and German America. Nor were the German- 
American radical republicans out of sympathy with the prospects 
of a German imperialism, for on the very threshold of Bismarck’s 
career as a national statesman a Western paper based its good-will 
toward him on the belief that he intended to acquire the mouth of 
the Rhine and of the Scheldt and make Germany a great naval 
power: Das hat uns lange genug gefehit. 

Aside from nursing an intelligent understanding for the develop- 
ment of the mother-country, the German papers in America con- 
tinually urged their readers to become American citizens, and the 
injunction, Werdet Biirger, was a standing motto at the head of suc- 
cessive issues for years. Indeed, they performed a splendid service 
in educating the German-American to intelligent citizenship, and 
the long popular articles on American political institutions, on 
party system, on national and state government, on local govern- 
ment, as well as on tariff, money, public land, and necessary con- 
servation of national resources and forests, read today like people’s 
extension courses of a Western University rather than like news- 
paper “‘stuff.””. The writings of progressive and radical thinkers 
in both hemispheres were diligently searched by the German radi- 
cals, and the New York Tribune was clipped with a will. After 
1870 the tenor of editorials became somewhat supercilious. Ex- 
changes of opinion took the form of mutual belittling, ridicule, or 
abuse. Before that time the better papers were remarkably 
dignified in style and unprejudiced in point of view, and only from 
the lesser centers came a lighter tone. Thus by a strange irony of 
fate the Milwaukee Aélas called the London Manifesto a “‘comedy 
for many readers.”’ 

Another precipitation of German nationalism in its cultural 
aspect was a new sense of responsibility for German language and 
learning culminating in the ambition to have something like a 
German school system in the United States. Under reference to the 
prospective foundation of a German republic in the United States, 
a speculative pedagogue in St. Louis announced in November, 1835, 
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that he had opened a school in German with nine pupils, and 
he added somewhat apologetically that considering the trouble 
and Aerger which a school teacher usually has, the tuition would be 
one dollar a month. A general tendency toward the foundation 
of German school societies set in with the middle of the thirties 
and a complete program for a national German-American educa- 
tional system was worked out by a national German congress, con- 
sisting of about forty delegates, meeting at Pittsburgh in 1837. 
The call for the congress stated as its special purpose the reform of 
the educational system in the United States, and the choice of a 
special textbook for elementary German in American and German 
schools. One of the then westernmost colonies of Germans, that 
of Belleville, Illinois, sent a delegate with instructions expressing 
the desire for the preservation of the German language, but the 
disapproval of schemes for separate institutions of higher learning, 
of church synods, or of the introduction of German as court lan- 
guage. The instructions lay down the general principle that the 
German must preserve his individuality, but that no nation has the 
right to continue here as a separate entity. The report of the com- 
mittee on education at the Pittsburgh conference provided for a 
general german school committee, whose activities should be guided 
by the following principles: 

We all are descendants of a nation which far excels many others in intel- 
lectual culture and is second to none. Therefore, let not the German name fail 
in esteem through our neglect; let not the descendants of a nation of high 
culture fall back in America and become intellectually barren. We all now 
belong to a people with whom the poorest has the sacred right to be a master 
of himself, to make unto himself the laws of his own actions. Let us strive 
to be worthy of that right, let us bring up a younger generation as champions 
of truth and liberty in honor of the German name. 


The more concrete aims of this committee seem to have converged 
on the plan of a German university in America. It was to be the 
center and seminary of the German-American Kulturprovina. 
Unfortunately, this became one of the mooted questions of the 
whole nationalist program, opinions differing on the essential 
nature of the institution to be founded, whether it was to be a 
university, or a normal school for teachers of German, or a college. 
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Some even scouted the whole idea of such a school, contrasting, 
not without animus, the needs of pioneer society and the futility of 
an old system of higher learning. This conflict between the enthusi- 
astic guardianship of the traditions of abstract thinking and 
aesthetic culture and the necessary materialism and practical 
turn of economic beginning shows, if anything, the fluctuation, 
under the vicissitudes of peripheral existence, in the conception 
and appreciation of “culture.” The earliest German-university 
movement resulted in the foundation of a homeopathic academy in 
Allentown. The Pittsburgh committee, after two more conventions 
and some quarreling, invested the $3,000 which it had collected in a 
normal school, a national German-American teachers’ seminary. 
It bought a house, hired two teachers, and started with about 
thirty students, who received tuition free on condition that they 
would engage to teach German in elementary schools for a number of 
years. The life of this school was short, but the problem of a 
national German teachers’ seminary has remained to the present 
day a favorite at all subsequent meetings and congresses of German- 
Americans for purposes of agitation and discussion. The present 
National German-American Teachers’ Seminary in Milwaukee is 
the result of this desire for national organization of German teach- 
ing. It has made itself exceedingly useful as a seminary in method 
of language teaching, has trained not a few prominent scholars and 
educators, and has rekindled year after year the love of a Pestalozzi 
in the hearts of its pupils. Into the congested German classes 
of Cincinnati or Milwaukee and of many smaller centers they bring 
the wondrous world of German language and poetic imagination 
through Grimm’s Mdrchen or other classical children’s tales. But 
today the seminary again goes begging from door to door in German 
America. At every convention the hat is passed around, and even 
at Skat and bowling clubs the German-American may be asked to 
register his concession to the noblesse oblige of culture by the size of 
his contribution to keep this institution alive. On the whole, 
however, the movement for the preservation of the German 
language has shown a vigorous and increasing participation among 
the German element. Other collective efforts, stimulated by the 
new sense of German kinship, were equally successful: a great 
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deal, for instance, was done to establish a service of organized 
charity everywhere within the group. 

Occasionally, however, a faithful worker for the cause of the 
German people would give vent to a note of despair over the lack 
of enthusiasm and response of the German masses, their lack of 
responsibility for their higher traditions. It was discouraging, 
indeed, that the institution of a German university, advocated with 
so much enthusiasm by the emigrés, and materialized after three 
national conferences in its behalf as a training school for teachers of 
elementary German, should shortly afterward end in a brewery, 
as it had done by 1840. Nor did some charitable institutions 
fare better. For twelve years funds had been collecting for a 
German hospital in New York City, resulting in the sum of $40,000 
in 1887, which showed little generosity per head and year on the 
part of the 160,000 Germans then in New York. Perhaps the least 
successful aspect of the German movement is presented by the fate 
of the frequent attempts to introduce popular lecture courses 
in German—they always promptly failed. 

Where the results of collective efforts did not correspond to the 
size of the national group or the vitality of the group-consciousness, 
they can easily be explained by the intense psychic differentiation 
of German civilization of the age. The habit of imitation was weak, 
the talent for co-operation was slow to develop, and individualism 
was rampant. European groups within the national group more 
than survived transplantation; many German liberals were fanati- 
cal freethinkers, and in the fifties they were on the warpath against 
the Catholic church on account of its close relation to the ancient 
régime of monarchies abroad and of the Democratic party here. 
Then there were Germans and Germans—the nationalists of 1832 
and of 1849, of Fichte and of Pfizer, of Kleist and of Herwegh. 
There was the new sectionalism of the East and of the West, and 
men changed here as well as abroad. The Latin farmer of Missouri 
became a hewer of wood and a drawer of water, and soon distrusted 
the academic radicalism of the professional revolutionist. He 
began to take root in the new soil, formed new attachments and 
loyalties and was shocked by the bitterness of the mere emigré, 
his former companion, who had failed to find a home. Many odd 
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strands made up the tapestry of German-American civilization, 
and if the fine imported threads would not match, how could they 
blend with the coarse homespun brand of Pennsylvania ‘* Dutch” ? 
The development of the new German colonies in Missouri could 
not fail to stimulate the missionary ambitions of the German 
evangelical synod of Pennsylvania. At all events, a circuit rider, 
claiming to come from that denomination, soon made his appear- 
ance among the German settlements in Missouri to gather the 
scattered lambs into the fold. He made a most unfavorable impres- 
sion on the Germans from the old fatherland. 

He had the features of a butcher rather than of a servant of the Lord, he 

was a gross materialist, and the apostolic greeting was usually followed by a 
call for the whisky jug. His German was such that the humblest peasant in 
Germany would have been ashamed of it, and his views on matters of dogma 
were such as are sometimes heard in Germany from the mouth of some blessed 
cobbler who usually holds forth in some asylum, a warning example of the 
ravages of religion gone astray. 
He was indeed weak on dogma, if we can believe the writer of the 
open letter to the “venerable evangelical synod of Pennsylvania,” 
printed in a Western paper in 1837, who says that this minister 
of the gospel, after a sermon, seized the bottle of wine, contributed 
with the host for the Lord’s Supper, and emptied it with the words: 
Ich trinke fiir euch alle. 

In the last analysis Kultur was not the least factor in determin- 
ing the frontiers, the lines of resistance, and forms of reaction of the 
German element as an American political section. The comment in 
a Western paper on the Lincoln-Douglas debate is suggestive in this 
respect: 

It is a senseless show, a tournament, unwarranted in the age of the printing- 
press. Stump speaking is out of date. The exhaustion of Douglas at Alton 
was repulsive; with broken voice, more babbling and barking than speaking, he 
made a disgusting appearance. Lincoln had better husbanded his forces. 
He showed classical repose and masterful logic—even the Missourians were full 
of praise for him and surprised by his talents. 


This is significant because it betrays deeper rifts between the Ger- 
man element and the Democratic party than mere differences of 
political views or moral susceptibilities, and incidentally it marks 
the discovery of Mr. Lincoln by the German element. 
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If the early association of the German group with culture had 
its significance, the dominant fact politically is that for half a 
century German nationalism was synonymous with liberalism. 
That has given the German element in America political unity 
and singleness of purpose, while American experience has deter- 
mined its behavior as an important American political section. 
Not all American nationalism was of American origin, nor 
all German-American sectionalism ‘‘made in Germany.” But 
German-American national liberalism always had its own ax to 
grind, and, whatever its means, its ends were always those of a 
constructive democracy. 

In the thirties, German national liberalism helped to make 
Jacksonian democracy a national institution, while the unity of 
the German element in its hostility to slavery accentuated the 
sectional aspect of this issue. In the fifties, the intimate asso- 
ciation of the Democratic party with slavery, of the Whig party 
with nativism, and the desultory recurrence of the temperance 
question forced the German element into something like political 
independence and gave it the nature of a political section, an 
independent political party in all but organization. 

The idea of a special organization of the German element for 
purposes of collective bargaining with American parties had been 
part of the nationalist program as early as 1835. One of the early 
results of the idea had been the New York Staatszeitung, which 
was to have assumed an independent attitude toward parties and 
thus worked toward political independence of the German element. 
A special German political organization was one of the purposes of 
the Pittsburgh congress of 1837. Nothing tangible seems to have 
resulted from those early efforts, apparently because the German 
nationalist idea itself was not then strong enough in America. The 
real incentive toward a German party movement was of American 
origin: the combination of slavery and nativism. The experience 
of the German element in the states and cities where it was numeri- 
cally strong and compact suggested to it the necessity and feasi- 
bility of organization. Thus the formation of a German Benton 
party of Missouri was urged, as early as 1851, against the “ Jackson 
resolutions,” which committed the legislature of Missouri to the 
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principle of congressional non-interference with the expansion of 
slavery. But the incentive to nation-wide separatism was fur- 
nished by the Kansas-Nebraska bill of Mr. Douglas. “Only 6 
days after the bill was introduced, a mass meeting of Germans was 
held in Chicago . .. . the first indignation meeting against the 
passage of the bill”; by the middle of January, 1854, Western 
German papers called the bill a “ veritable calamity for the Union,” 
and predicted that it would do to Douglas what the Nicholson letter 
had done to Cass. The proceedings of the mass meeting of leading 
Germans held in February, 1854, at Louisville, Kentucky, are most 
instructive as to the trend of the German political consciousness, 
showing that slavery was only one of the lines of resistance of the 
German sectional mind, and incidentally that the German group in 
1854 was prompted by a political philosophy which is not entirely 
un-American today. The Louisville resolutions proclaim that 
the great revolutionary principles brought over by the Germans 
and laid down in the declaration of independence and the American 
constitution had only been partly realized in America; that the 
great right of liberty was denied to millions of slaves and monopo- 
lized by races and classes through control of administrative and 
legislative machineries. ‘‘Speculation has taken the place of duty, 
corruption the place of virtue and reaction is in power.” ‘‘The 
people are replaced by parties, parties by cliques, congress is in the 
hands of privileged classes, and the resources of the nation are in 
the hands of predatory interests. The common interests are 
ignored, and popular measures are defeated.’ It sets forth the 
principle that, as a powerful part of the American people and 
jealous guardians of democratic principles, the “free Germans shall 
do their duty by their new fatherland by forming an organization 
for the realization of those grand principles of the declaration of 
independence and the constitution.”” The purpose of separate 
organization was to be, not separation, but an effective agreement 
with “‘all true Americans, that is, all true republicans’’; a tempo- 
rary separate organization was only a “practical necessity, brought 
about by the difference of language and the necessity to secure a 
worthier position for the older immigration which has allowed 
itself to be misled by deceptive names and used by unscrupulous 
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demagogues.”’ It promises to support, in municipal, state, and 
national elections, without regard to names, conventions, and 
parties, only such men and parties who “pledge themselves to our 
principles or promise most for their realization.” The platform 
contains sections on slavery, religion, public welfare, constitutional 
development, tariff, internal improvement, foreign politics, women’s 
rights, rights of freedmen, penal legislation, limits of legislative 
activities, etc. The slavery plank declares that institution to be a 
political and moral cancer and destructive to all republican life, 
but considers its immediate abolition neither possible nor advisable. 
On the other hand, it demands as an earnest for its ultimate extinc- 
tion that there shall be no further extension of it, and that its 
indirect spread through the Fugitive Slave Law is “unconstitu- 
tional, demoralizing, and disgraceful.” The plank on religion 
contains strong denunciation of the Catholic church, popes, bishops, 
and especially Jesuits, as incompatible with, and hostile to, repub- 
lican principles of government and liberal institutions. The social- 
welfare plank demands free soil, national aid to needy settlers, and 
a national immigration and colonization office; support of labor 
through arbitration by the federal government of disputes between 
capita] and labor, or aid of labor and labor unions through credit 
banks; minimum-wage law and standard working day of not more 
than ten hours. Laws of inheritance must be modified to counter- 
act the accumulation of idle capital. Schools are to be free, and 
there is to be a German teacher whenever the number of Germans 
warrants it. The constitution of the United States is declared to 
be the best in existence, but by no means perfect: timely reforms 
and amendments would be provisions for the election of all offices 
without exception by direct vote, and the recall. Candidates for 
congress might stand for election in any state of the Union, and for 
state legislatures in any county of state of their residence. The 
tariff plank declares for free trade in principle, and reciprocity 
where there is discrimination. Internal improvements of national 
scope—especially a Pacific railroad—are to be carried out with 
national means and as a national enterprise. The plank on foreign 
politics holds that the principle of neutrality has ceased to be part 
of the American creed, and is to be abandoned whenever contrary 
to American interests. 
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This Louisville platform was discussed in all German papers, 
and was indorsed by German organizations of Boston and made 


the foundation of comprehensive state organizations by the dele- 
gates of German societies of Ohio and Indiana. The political back- 
ground of this platform is perhaps best described by an editorial 
of a St. Louis German paper of October, 1854: 

We are the political confessors of thousands of Germans in the country 
who ask us what todo. The fact is: There is no party at all at present with 
which one can go. One thing, however, is certain: The German element must 
no longer allow itself to be abused for party purposes and [it must] therefore 
break party ties altogether and give preference to those candidates whose 
political creed corresponds to our own. The important questions of the day 
are slavery and nativism. 


The issues of slavery and of nativism dominated the political 
mind of the German element between 1854 and 1860. Both the 
Democratic and Republican parties were for a time objectionable. 
The Democratic party bore the Kainsmark of the Nebraska deed, 
and the Republican party was slow to disguise what was in German 
eyes a yellow streak of nativism. If there was to be a German party 
at this time in American history, it would be of American making. 
The Republican national convention of Pittsburgh, early in 1856, 
did not satisfy the German press; it missed and demanded explicit 
guaranties against nativism, and by June, 1856, a German paper 
estimated that hardly one-tenth of the German vote would go to 
McLean, one of the Republican candidates for nomination who was 
known to have nativistic leanings. Even after the nomination of 
Fremont, Buchanan was still supported by 48 German papers 
against 50 for Fremont, which, considering the overwhelming 
antagonism in the German press against the Nebraska act, suggests 
the strength of the negative pole of nativism. Between the two 
poles of slavery and nativism, the constructive imagination of a 
German nationalist might well have seen all German elements 
united in an independent German-American party with national- 
ism as the central idea. Indeed, the scheme, then a quarter of a 
century old, was again extensively discussed in the German papers 
between 1858 and 1860. 

The best presentation of the subject in all its aspects was made 
by Ad. Douai during September and October, 1858, in the Westliche 
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Post of St. Louis. He thought that the Germans of all parties 
could be brought together on the Louisville platform of 1854. He 
pointed out that this great reform program of the Germans had 
been utterly ignored by the Democratic party, and was afraid that 
the Republican party, although nearer to the Germans through 
the temporary community of interest in the limitation of slavery, 
would in the end be equally unfit to become a trully progressive 
party. First of all, he said, it was a great question if the Republican 
party would ever be able to seize the reins of power without the 
previous formation of a German party. But even then, he thought 
it would either fall asunder into its heterogeneous elements or it 
would eliminate its progressive element and become a conservative 
party: 

Victory of the Republican party means the victory of conservatism and 
the end of true reform. The germ of a progressive party, on the other hand, lies 
in the German Republicans and Democrats, both now deserted by their respec- 
tive parties and joined by a small host of true American Republicans. The 
power of nationalism as a political force is well known—it has but recently been 
demonstrated by the nativist movement; used as a binder, it must make the 
new party a success. The Germans are justified in raising the standard of 
nationalism for “‘is it not a crime to lose one’s nationality? Can a man be 
a true Weltbiirger without being at the same time a truly national being ? 


Then again: 

Ours is not the aim to make the union all German as the nativists want it 
all English. We have sworn to be Americans, but not to become all English, 
and if the nativists have a right to found a party which is all Anglo-Saxon, we 
have a right to have ours all German. That indeed would be an accomplish- 
ment of great statesmanship, a turning-point in our public life, and at the same 
time the basis for the upbuilding of great German educational institutions in this 
country. Such a German national union would send delegates to the great 
American party conventions, American parties would be informed as to the 
wishes, temper, and numerical importance of the German element: caucus, 
convention system, the whole American party would be fundamentally reor- 
ganized; all reformers and progressives would unite with the Germans in a 
great party of social and political reform, the apprehensions of the nativists 
would disappear, for national, no longer sectional, politics would be the result. 
The reorganization of American parties is bound to come, the German element 
should take the initiative, become the leverage of reform in American politics. 
The German would hold the balance of power in American politics and become 
the guardian of both national German and national American interests. 
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At this time a call for a national German Steubenassociation 
was issued from Washington, with the purpose of securing a legiti- 
mate influence of the German beside the Anglo-Saxon element, an 
organized participation of the German element in the development 
of free republican institutions, the erection of a German system of 
higher education through Realschulen, Universititen, Lehrer- 


seminare, Volksschulen. 

The Westliche Post and the Illinois Staaiszeitung deprecated the 
idea of a national organization of Germans, while they suggested 
local organizations, local political activity, and, in general, a more 
vigorous participation in American political life and a closer contact 
with Americans. The comment of the Jilinois Staatszeitung on the 
plans of a Steubenassociation implied considerable skepticism as to 
the value of the idea of a national organization, as well as the fitness 
of the German element for such grand purposes. It suggested that 
the East seemed to represent the European, the West the more 
American, type of Germans. The Western German had come 
under the American influence, while the Eastern German still 
considered politics ‘‘an unwelcome interruption of Lagerbierfeste. 
Politics with the Germans in the West had long been a matter of 
permanent work, not of desultory efforts, prompted by temporary 
discomforts through casual contact with a foreign environment. 
“The poor support of popular lecture courses in German makes 
us doubt if the Germans are already sufficiently clear and ready 
within themselves to tackle things American with anything else 
than Lagerbier.” 

Nevertheless the nationalist aspect of German insurgency 
assumed a prominence hitherto never obtained. In some states 
it culminated in the struggles for the election of German lieutenant- 
governors, as in lowa, Wisconsin, and Illinois, and in an acute clash 
between Germans and nativism, and made ethnic sectionalism for a 
time a dominant issue at least in the West. The fate of the Repub- 
lican party and of the campaign of 1860 hung in the balance, and 
astute politicians could not fail to appreciate the justice of Lincoln’s 
timely warning that “tilting against foreigners would ruin us in the 
whole Northwest.” But when the German group-consciousness 
assumed the character of a fight for office, an interest in the spoils 
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of a prospective Republican victory, it lost most of its impetus in 
the direction of a separate national party. On the other hand, the 
influence of the Germans upon the Republican nomination and the 
election of 1860 was very great indeed. They did not secure the 
nomination of their favorite, Mr. Seward, but their uncompromising 
hostility blasted the hopes of Mr. Bates. Without the support of 
the German element in the Northwest, where they held the balance 
of power, the election of Mr. Lincoln would not have been possible. 
The Republicans exercised the spirit of nativism, and the Germans 
hoisted the Republican flag and not the black, red, and gold of 
forty-eight. A German convention did meet in Chicago, in May, 
1860, just before the opening of the great Republican convention, 
yet no longer as a separate party convention, but rather as a caucus 
of a loosely knit, though well-defined section—the one great solid 
section in this great moment of American history besides the solid 
South—a moral, not a political or geographical, section. 

German militant nationalism had mobilized in favor of an 
American nation, German liberalism in favor of American democ- 
racy. The American spirit of 76 and the German spirit of ’48 met. 
In a sense the American Civil War is a belated chapter of the German 
revolution of ’48. Even so is the reconstruction period a belated 
chapter of the liberal revolution of ’48. It was a liquidation of a 
European, not merely of an American, past. German liberalism 
sought fulfilment in American constructive democracy; the 
Germans poured new wine into old bottles, and the dregs of 
European experience flavored the American vintage. 

German radicalism had its own ax to grind in America. The 


preservation of mere union, the mere restriction of slavery was 


an almost contemptible scope in the eyes of German national 
liberalism in America. Their motive in civil war and reconstruc- 
tion sprang from the international mind of social democracy. The 
firing on Fort Sumter aroused once more the lion of the Great 
Revolution. Americans rallied to the stars and stripes, but the 
Aufstand of the Turners at St. Louis was an insurrection. The 
men who followed the call of Mr. Lincoln in the East were Union 
troops, prompted by the sudden indignation of peaceful farmers at 
the breaking of the law of the land. But the types who gathered 
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around the commander of the department of the West were revolu 
tionists, with a long-nursed hatred against the existing social order. 

Small wonder that General Fremont, instead of being an obedi- 
ent lieutenant of an infinitely cautious and conscientious leader, 
became a high-handed tribune of radicalism. He was a defiant 
major-domo of impetuous Germans, and Wallenstein’s Lager was at 
St. Louis. The Fremont interlude is one of the most picturesque 
chapters in the history of American sectionalism. Never before 
had any leader so captivated the hearts of the Germans as this 
knight-errant of abolitionism, and not even the Kansas-Nebraska 
act had so aroused the latent sectionalism of the German mind as 
the removal of this their adopted hero. Fremont had been looked 
upon as the representative of the German element in the adminis- 
tration party. His removal was taken as an affront, an insult 
to the Germans all over the country. In Missouri feelings were 
intensified by the hatred against Blair, whom the Germans refused 
to recognize as their representative in the cabinet. After this 
some of their sectionalism took the form of a demand for representa- 
tion in the cabinet, and much of the impetus toward a demand for 
popular control of the executive through a representative cabinet, 
or enlarged powers of congress, in the ensuing years of Mr. Lincoln 
and Mr. Johnson, was due to these early opinions about the nature 
of the American government, suggested to the German radicals 
by the ignominious treatment of their idol. 

One year after the election of Mr. Lincoln, and largely as a 
result of the Fremont episode, the activities of the German radical 
Republicans had in the main two immediate purposes: to goad 
what they considered a weak administration into a radical emanci- 
pation policy, and to secure the nomination of a radical after their 
own heart in 1864. In this connection it must be remembered that 
St. Louis, the intellectual center of German radicalism, was at the 
same time the storm center of Missouri politics in early reconstruc- 
tion, and that it thus gave Germans all over the Union the benefit 
of Missouri experiences and experiments for the speedy formation 
of advanced political convictions on national questions. 

To pursue their aims the more effectively, the Germans again 
took up the question of separate organization, either of a new 
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radical party with the German element as its pointe de resistance, 
or of an independent German party of radicalism. The first step 
was a general exodus of Germans from the Union Leagues and the 
formation of special ‘‘German Union Leagues.” Then followed 
preparations for a national German party of radicals, the most 
elaborate plans that had ever been made in this direction. Obvi- 
ously, under no circumstances was Mr. Lincoln to be re-elected. 
The sectional mind of German radicalism would not tolerate such 
statesmanship. 

A German convention was called to meet on October 18, 1863, 
in Cleveland. Its purpose, as stated in German papers, was to 
“bring about a closer union of the German element, to contribute 
to the spread of liberal and radical views, and prepare well-organized 
dealing with the parties of the American-born.” The Missouri 
delegation was instructed to draft a short, radical platform, to 
unite German radicals with radical Americans, to work out a 
machinery which would unite all liberal Germans in the fight for 
their convictions. They were advised to refrain from discussing 
prematurely the question of the presidential succession in 1864, 
since that could be left to a German convention which would have 
to meet shortly before the national nominating convention. In 
general, they were advised to deal with common American, not 
special German, interests. This German convention drew up a 
short platform of principles, called a convention of border-state 
emancipationists, and drafted a plan for a national German- 
American organization which is probably the most elaborate of its 
kind. 

The political platform demanded revision of the constitution 
to harmonize it with the Declaration of Independence, abolition 
of slavery in all states, unconditioned suppression of rebellion, 
treatment of conquered southern states as territories, surrender of 
confiscated lands in the sense of the Homestead Act, donation of 
appropriate farms to soldiers and freedmen, maintenance of the 
Monroe Doctrine, alliance with the European revolution against 
foreign aggression in America, safeguards for freedom of speech 
and of the press, Swiss system of national defense, and the support 
of candidates who indorse this platform. 
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The organization of radical Germans in the United States was 
to be based on all German societies and Vereine, political or not, 
which were to have one representative for every hundred members. 
Such representatives were to constitute a state convention, which 
was to elect a state committee and delegates to annual national 
conventions. There was to be a national executive council of 
five members to act as a committee of correspondence. The 
members of the organization were to pledge themselves to vote 
only for such candidates in local, state, and national elections 
as had been nominated or accepted and indorsed by the state and 
national conventions of the organization. 

The St. Louis delegation took issue with the point of view 
prevalent at the Cleveland convention and walked out. In its 
report to its constituency, however, it recommended the indorse- 
ment of the Cleveland political platform, and a plan for organ- 
ization of its own to be submitted to a future national convention. 
The essential features of its plan were that the elections to state 
and national conventions should be made by primary assemblies 
and mass meetings of Germans, and should not be based on societies. 
The number of representatives allowed a community should be 
based on census figures, and not on the membership of societies; 
and delegates of German district, state, and national conventions 
should be sent to the corresponding conventions of the party 
nearest to their views, to secure close co-operation; the expenses 
of the organization should be borne by voluntary contributions, 
and not assessed by the central committee as the original plan 
provided. A minority report proposed that each state should send 
as many delegates as it had electoral votes, and that the social 
question should be represented by a provision for the confiscation 
of rebel territory, and its surrender to the free use by any citizens 
against appropriate payment or free entry upon such territory not 
taken up. Rebel soldiers should get the benefit of this provision, 
but not vote for two years, and such colonies should be under the 
protection of the federal army. 

The majority report was accepted by a vote of 17 to 12, where- 
upon the minority founded a Sozialer Organisationsverein, but 
joined the Cleveland movement, hoping to secure with its help 
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the election of a president who would “break down aristocracy 
and secure a free home for every citizen.” 

The majority report of the Missouri delegation is a valuable 
document to the student of the problem of the disintegration of the 
European consciousness, the problem of assimilation. It is in a 


sense a confession, a profound and earnest analysis of self, and shows 
the process of humanization of the doctrinaire under the influence 
of American practical experience. This is its comment on the draft 
submitted to the Cleveland convention, apparently by the great 
radical Karl Heintzen, the dominating spirit of the convention. 

The spirit of Fliichtlingspolitik permeated the draft, combined with that 
socialistic-political hotchpotch which in 1848 in the congresses of the democrats 
at Frankfort and Berlin embraced the whole world with puff-cheeked tirades, 
seeking to cure at once the whole world and therefore cured nothing; which 
on the contrary was so awkward as to poison what already had been done with 
its medicine of the grand phrase. . . . . Social agitation is justified, but time, 
place, circumstances are factors which must be taken into consideration with 
every agitation. It is a mistake to bring up the old problem of the ailings of 
human society in the presence of concrete and very vital dangers. It is sad 
to meet the words ‘‘sham republic”’ in that document of the radical Germans. 
This country has harbored the persecuted fugitives of the monarchies of Europe, 
has given them citizenship and equal rights with the native-born . . . . such 
a country, in spite of all its faults, is no sham republic, and to use such an expres- 
sion is more than ungrateful, it is childish. The draft says... . “the 
principle of the Declaration of Independence would be entirely without mean- 
ing if everyone were not entitled to the just price of his labor.”” This conclusion 
is sufficient evidence of the confused witch-broth of politico-, socio-moral ideas 
which were presented to the convention, which had already done so much 
damage as early as 1848, and has forever ruined the good sense of so many a 
worthy laboring man. Another paragraph: ‘Unite with the revolution in 
Europe. Initiative for the liberation of the world . . . . does it befit us to 
brag and to threaten as long as we are on the brink of death ourselves? 
There is still danger ahead of us . . . . the presidential election is at the door, 
and if we win . . . . it will still be time to remember that monarchies are our 
enemies.”” Our mental eye had a vision of the farmer at home in Missouri, 
who behind his plow never knows when he may be slain by the bullet sped by 
the traitor from behind the nearest bush . . . . we had in mind what such a 
farmer would have to say to such an assembly that in face of such conditions 
is spellbound by the ringing sounds of abstract theories of humanistic world- 
benefaction and permits its imagination to ramble towards far-off utopias 
instead of concentrating all its energies upon the redress of immediate pressing 
need. 
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A study of the proceedings of the Cleveland convention and 
subsequent newspaper comment leads to the following conclusions: 
Purposes of an agrarian revolution, a strain of socialism, an unca- 
nonical, frequently revolutionary, attitude toward the American 
constitutional system, and the treatment of questions of foreign 
policies from a point of view of an international mind, show that 
the European mind was still shaping American political ideas, that 
American traditions had not as yet obliterated European mem- 
ories. On the other hand, German nationalism had largely 
ceased to be an end in itself; it was to be exclusively a lever of 
American political action. An American political section sought 
to exploit what strength there was to be derived from its alter ego 
as anethnic group. Finally, there is evidence of the disappearance 
of the ties of this group altogether, and at least one bold counsel 
to disband the national group definitely and to take service indi- 
vidually with the American state. This is the advice of Frederick 
Muench who, though early one of the most active nationalists, 
had after 1850 discounted all separatist movements and scrupu- 
lously subordinated the nationalist idea to the cause of republican- 
ism. The very early signs of a new separatist movement had 
elicited from him the following contribution to a Western paper: 

Speciai interests like masons, churches, etc., may organize for special 
purposes, but lest a state be formed within the state and all fall asunder into 
federalism, the idea of the state must be more powerful than all special interests, 
and dominate and unite the whole. Where it is a question of citizenship, the 
Catholic, the Methodist, the Irishman, the German, must be forgotten, else 
public affairs become abnormal and finally incurable. Let parties form, but 
not in the nature of permanent corporations. There must be no sectionalism 
in politics: When a whole class and section organized as a solid political party, 
we had the bloody conflict. Similar results will follow upon the formation of a 
powerful Southern, or Catholic, or German party. The state knows only 
citizens . . . . every nation must be united within itself. The proposal to 
form a German party comes exclusively from such men as have received their 
education in Germany, and with whom European impressions still dominate. 


Nothing came of the proposed national organization, but its 
nature as an attempted protestant revolt against the alleinselig- 
machende Lincolnkirche of the Union party was revealed by sub- 
sequent editorials in the German radical press on the coming 
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nomination. The attitude of the radical German mind is tersely 
expressed in the following editorial statement: ‘‘ Lincoln has under- 
stood neither his mission nor his party nor his country nor his age. 
He is a straggler of his age, and instead of representing progress 
and civilization, he stems himself against it as a stubborn, head- 
strong backwoodsman of Kentucky.”’ He is declared to be a 
“powder already spent, and in spending itself it has blown up the 
bridges to the presidency behind him.”’ The following is indeed a 
strong array of German against him: “Er hat sich ausgezeichnet 
durch jammervolle Kurzsichtigkeit, Ratlosigkeit und Unent- 
schlossenheit, Zaghaftigkeit und Stiimperei, Wanke Imiitigkeit und 
Mattherzigkeit, Angst und schnéde Nachgiebigkeit.”” The German 
radicals, after a conclave of their own a few days before the radical 
Republican convention in Cleveland, entered the “political cave of 
Adullam”’ and helped to nominate General Fremont. 

The Cleveland convention of 1864 laid the foundation of a new 
party, Die radikale Demokratie. Undaunted by the desertion of 
their leader and the overwhelming victory of Mr. Lincoln, the 
German radicals of the West opened a vigorous campaign of public 
education in the principles of the newly conceived ‘radical democ- 
racy,”’ hoping to win over the war Democrats, who were supposed to 
have been as much insulted by the nomination of McClellan as they 
themselves had been by the nomination of Mr. Lincoln. 

The general point of view of the new German radicalism was 
as follows: 

The reorganization of parties is bound tocome. The Democratic party, by 
clinging to the heresies of its new leadership, has committed suicide, and the 
Republican party has long ceased to exist. As soon as the great struggle is 
over and ceases to absorb the whole interest of the Union men, political ques- 
tions will again come to the foreground, and then the mission of our new party 
of radical democracy will be the guardianship of the true interests of the people. 


A platform based upon the editorial policies of the central organ 
of the new party, the Westliche Post, was as follows: The party 
takes over the planks in paragraphs 11-13 of the Cleveland Fre- 
mont platform, demanding a constitutional amendment providing 
direct election of the president; congressional, not executive, recon- 
struction; confiscation and redistribution of land in the South in 
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the interest of social justice. In addition, it repudiates the cen- 
tralistic tendencies of the Republican régime and demands return 
to the principles of Jeffersonian democracy and of the old Repub- 
lican party, which “was based on the ideas of the Gironde and of 
Madison.” This was specified later as implying decentraliza- 
tion in the interest of the greatest possible autonomy of local govern- 
ment, state sovereignty in internal state policies, and home rule 
for cities and counties through general, not special, legislation; but, 
on the other hand, the centralization of powers of government in 
the hands of legislatures and of congress, preferably under abolition 
of the presidency altogether. A naturalization period of about ten 


years is suggested for negroes, and rebels are to be disfranchised. 


With such views, the German radical democracy was for congres- 
sional reconstruction in principle, but while it participated in the 
campaign against President Johnson, it took congress to task for 
its “‘high-handed acts on the one hand, and its cowardliness on the 
other.’ “Impeach the president, which is perfectly within their 
constitutional rights, that they dare not do. But to decree away 
the president’s constitutional powers, to depose him as commander 
in chief of the army—that costs them nothing.” “To make 
territories out of the rebel states and force them to accept republican 
constitutions before readmitting them into the Union, that is a 
right which they dare not exercise. But to tread underfoot all 
republican principles, to give a West Pointer absolute power over 
the administration of those states, over life, liberty, and property 
in the South: such is their courage.”’ 

It is evident that the German revolutionist had lost none of his 
consistency of the contrinaire, nor given up his original conception 
of the Civil War as a social and political revolution. He takes 
issue continually with the American attitude toward the problem 
of reconstruction: “A pitifully narrow conception of the war just 
finished ... . ’’ an “unworthy conception of the federal govern- 
ment and its military power as a posse comitatus .... ” and 
deplores that so few can see its real significance as a “conflict of 
ideas and a fight for the principle of absolute justice.” 

The Germans had participated in this struggle for the “prin- 
ciple of absolute justice’? with an intensity of feeling and a con- 
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centration of effort that could not fail to have a lasting effect on 
them. It assimilated their nationalism. Before this tremendous 
American experience European memories faded: after 1864 there 
was German liberalism, but not the old German nationalism. 
There were no more efforts to found a national German party. 
German history and American history had met, and a great and 
noble part of German history had fulfilled itself in America. The 
aspirations of a restless generation of Germans had found fulfilment 
in America—not the fulfilment which they had sought, but in 
helping to make American history they had become Americans. 
The report on the Cleveland convention closed with the following 
words: 

I too had felt myself a fugitive, a stranger here. My wishes, hopes, my 
interests, lay on the other side of the ocean. There was a time when I was not 
ashamed to confess that the very thought of my bones being buried in this soil 
was painful tome. Those times are no more. In this great crisis, the longing 
for the German sod has disappeared—the feelings of bitterness of the fugitive, 
the stranger. Here, to America, belongs now my heart, my mind .. . . Lam 
an American with body and soul. And yet ....Iama better German for 
all that. 

The radical Democratic movement of 1864 leads directly into 
the channels of the liberal Republican movement, and under the 
leadership of Karl Schurtz, the insurgent senator from Missouri 
and editor of the Westliche Post, the Germans in 1872 and in 1876 
were united as they had never been united before—united in an 
American, not a German, party. 

Their very conception of civil war and reconstruction as only 
a phase in the evolution of constructive democracy prevented the 
moral force of German liberalism from exhausting itself in the 
reconstruction of the South. American democracy in the making 
still drew largely from the muddy fountain of instinct, while such 
instinct in Germany had clarified into a well-developed political 
and social philosophy. The true German liberal would not waste 
time gloating over the spoils, nor forget himself and his cause by 
trampling on what to him had only been the vanguard of the enemy. 
Constitutional reform, reform of party government, the problem 
of bosses, of corporations, loomed up early as a problem of German 
national liberalism in America. There was an unbroken continuity 
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of thought and effort between the platform of 1854, 1860, 1864, and 
of 1872 and 1876; between German radical Republicanism, radical 
Democracy, liberal and progressive Republican movements, as far 
as the German element is concerned, they have one thing in com- 
mon: they are manifestations of German national liberalism in 
America. Their value as an American political force largely 
depended on leadership, as leadership marked the difference between 
the Germany of 1848 and of 1870. ‘“ Metaphysical’’ Germans of 
Louisville of 1854 made American history in 1860; those of 1863-64, 
in 1876. They frequently failed, and never obtained all they 
desired. They did not prevent the re-election of a Lincoln, but 
they made impossible a third term for such a man as Grant, and 
neither Mr. Douglas, nor Mr. Bates, nor Mr. Blaine ever became 
president. 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Society was held in Columbus, Ohio, 
the members of the Society being guests of the Chamber of Commerce 
and Ohio State University. The American Economic and Statistical 
Associations and the American Association for Labor Legislation held 
their meetings at the same time. 

For the first time the precedent of re-electing the president for a 
second term was broken because President George E. Vincent would 
not consent to re-election on account of his recent selection as president 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, GEORGE 
“. HowarD, University of Nebraska; First Vice-President, CHARLES H. 
CooLey, University of Michigan; Second Vice-President, FRANK W. 
BLACKMAR, University of Kansas; Secretary-Treasurer, Scott E. 
W. Beprorp, University of Chicago; Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee: EpwArpD C. Hayes, University of Illinois; Howarp B. 
Woo tston, College of the City of New York; Miss Jutta LATHROP, 
Federal Children’s Bureau; Cart KELsey, University of Pennsylvania; 
Cecit C. Nortn, Ohio State University; J. ELBERT CUTLER, Western 
Reserve University. The two last named are members of the Execu- 
tive Committee for the first time. 

The spirit characterizing the meeting was noticeably cordial. The 
members of the four associations look forward with great pleasure to 
these annual opportunities for renewing old acquaintances and forming 
new ones. The numbers attending this year permitted unusually 
friendly relations. The Deshler Hotel was well arranged for the meet- 
ings, and sufficiently protected the meetings of the societies from the 
general public. The day at Ohio State University was very profitable. 
The local committee, with Professor Carl E. Parry as chairman, handled 
the arrangements to the satisfaction of all. The committee succeeded, 
in a rarely charming way, in making the ladies in attendance feel welcome. 

Many remarked upon the high grade of the papers presented. In 
the annual business meeting, upon the motion of Professor Lucius 
Moody Bristol of West Virginia University, it was decided to ascertain 
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from teachers of Sociology how many volumes of the Proceedings would 
be wanted for use in classroom-work as supplementary reading. The 
Managing Editor has arranged for a special price on the Proceedings in 
lots of five or ten copies. 

The paper of Mr. C. E. Russell, on the “ Non-Partisan League,” 


proved to be so interesting that he was invited by the president to 


return to the afternoon meeting on Thursday and answer further 
questions. This interesting exercise occupied about forty-five minutes. 

The Society will hold its next annual meeting in Rochester, New 
York, as the guest of the University of Rochester and the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Brown UNIVERSITY 

Harold Stephen Bucklin (Brown, 1910) is Instructor in Social Science 
at Brown University. Daniel H. Kulp (Brown, 1913) is in charge of 
the Department of Sociology at Shanghai Baptist College. Herbert K. 
Dennis (Brown, 1912) is an Instructor in the Department of Sociology 
at the University of Illinois. 

City COLLEGE, NEw YORK 

City College has adopted a course of required study and group elect- 
ives in the division of Social Science, leading to preparation for business, 
law, journalism, public and social service. Elementary Sociology is 
required of all in this group. 

Mr. Julius Drachsler, B.A. 1913, is Secretary of the new School for 
Jewish Communal Work in New York. 

Professor Woolston has been granted leave of absence for the spring 
term, 1917, to make a study of prostitution in America for the Bureau of 
Social Hygiene. Professor Maurice Parmelee, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, will conduct the courses at City College during this 
term. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Arthur W. Calhoun, who was recently appointed Assistant 
Professor of Political and Social Science in Clark College, has also been 
appointed Lecturer in Sociology in Clark University. Mr. Calhoun was 
the first recipient of the Doctor’s degree from the Department of Soci- 
ology in Clark University, which was placed on a new basis in 1915 with 
the appointment of Dr. Frank H. Hankins as Assistant Professor of 
Sociology. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Mr. F. A. Ross has been appointed Instructor in Sociology. His 
work deals chiefly with statistical phases of sociology. A distinctly 
undergraduate course has been introduced this year for the first time in 
Columbia College. Several new courses in Social Science have been 
added to the curriculum of the Extension Department. One on Ele- 
mentary Principles of Sociology is given by Mr. R. G. Smith, former 
Fellow in Sociology. Another on Social Policies is conducted by 
Mr. F. J. Thomas. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Professor David Snedden, recently Commissioner of Education of 
Massachusetts, offers two courses of lectures, a practicum, and a seminar 
in Educational Sociology, and a course in Vocational Education. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Mr. Joseph F. Novitski, formerly county superintendent of schools 
in Brown County, Wisconsin, was this year appointed Assistant in the 


Department of Rural Sociology of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 


lege. 

Mr. Charles G. Baird, graduate student assistant in this department 
last year, gave courses in Rural Sociology in the summer session at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Mr. Russell F. Lund, graduate student assistant in this department 
last year, is now Director of the work in Agriculture at Rockville, Con- 


necticut. 


New York UNIVERSITY; SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, ACCOUNTS, AND 
FINANCE 

A Sociological Society was organized at New York University pri- 
marily for the purpose of keeping the approximately 1,200 former stu- 
dents of the department in touch with each other and with the younger 
generation of present students. A luncheon at the St. Denis Hotel on 
October 30 was well attended, and various committees were appointed 
for drafting a constitution and for nominating officers. The society will 
hold four meetings a year, two in a near-by hotel and two in the university 
building at Washington Square. 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Professor Ralph E. Heilman, of the University of Illinois, has been 
appointed Professor of Economics and Social Science at Northwestern 


University. 


STATE UNIVERSITY 

Professor Paul L. Vogt, head of the Department of Rural Economics 
and Sociology at Ohio State University, has resigned his position to 
accept that of superintendent of the Department of Rural Work of the 
Board of Home Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
will have charge of the development of the home-mission work as related 
to rural and village communities throughout the United States. His 
headquarters will be at 17th and Arch streets, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Oxu10 WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 

At Ohio Wesleyan University, the enrolment in the Sociology courses 
this semester is 230. This total does not include the students taking 
courses on the Social Aspects of Christianity and Social Psychology, 
which are under the jurisdiction of other departments. Eight courses 
in Sociology are offered; three are given each semester and two are alter- 
nating. The introductory course on Social Problems and Conditions 
has the largest enrolment, though the succeeding course on the Principles 
of Sociology is also largely elected. 

For two years successively a group of selected students has been 
working on the problems of the village. Attention has been restricted 
to the more easily formulated problems and those objective factors in 
village life which lend themselves most readily to description and analy- 
sis. It is the plan to deal next year with the more complex psycho- 
logical phases and to study human nature and the human factor in 
community life. 

A course on Rural Life alternates with another on The Modern City 
and Its Problems. Other courses offered are those dealing with Social 
Evolution, Charities and Corrections, and Construetive Social Agencies 
and Movements. The latter course deals primarily with those volun- 
tary associations advocating definite legislative programs and promoting 
particular social reforms. A study is made of the technique of social 
engineering as it is exemplified by these organizations, i.e., not merely 
what they stand for, but the methods they use to “put over” their 
programs. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Dr. Ernest W. Burgess, formerly of Ohio State University, has been 
appointed Assistant Professor of Sociology. 
Associate Professor Scott E. W. Bedford has been promoted to the 
rank of Associate Professor of Sociology. 
Associate Professor Frederick Starr will conduct investigations in 
Japan and Korea during the entire year 1917. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Professor U. G. Weatherly, of Indiana University, taught in the 1916 
summer session of the University of Colorado. The investigation of 
county jails, which has been started by the National Committee on 
Prisons, is being conducted in the state of Colorado by Professor F. A. 
Bushee; sixty-two county jails are to be visited. 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
The Department of Sociology of the University of Florida has gained 
nearly 50 per cent in the number of enrolled students over any previous 
enrolment. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

Under the leadership of Dr. R. E. Hieronymus, Community Adviser 
of the University of Illinois, a series of three Better Community Con- 
ferences were held during November and December, 1916; one for cen- 
tral Illinois at Galesburg, one for southern Illinois at Centralia, and one 
for northern Illinois at Fullerton Hall, Chicago. These conferences are 
a part of the Illinois ““A.B.C. [A Better Community] Movement,” and 
are preliminary to the better organization of all the social forces of the 
state prior to the next conference to be held at the University, probably 
jn April, 1917. 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 

Manual C. Elmer was elected Assistant Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Kansas in June, 1916. He is working largely along 
the line of rural sociology, municipal sociology, and social surveys. 
Mr. Elmer received his B.S. at Northwestern College in 1911; his M.A. 
at the University of Illinois in 1912, and his Ph.D. at the University of 
Chicago in 1914. He was Professor of Economics and Sociology at 
Fargo College, North Dakota, from 1914 to 1916. He gave lectures in 
Sociology at the University of Minnesota the summer session of 1916. 
His publications are limited to the Social Survey of Fargo, 1915. 
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Mr. Walter Blaine Bodenhafer was elected Instructor in Sociology, 
June, 1916. Mr. Bodenhafer received his A.B. at Indiana University 
in 1911, his LL.B. at the same institution in 1912, and his A.M. at 
the University of Kansas in 1915. He is carrying on investigations 
regarding the minimum wage. Mr. Bodenhafer’s special work in the 
University of Kansas is along the line of social pathology, remedial and 
corrective agencies, and public institutions. 

The Department of Sociology has just completed a survey of the 
liquor and temperance question of Kansas. This has been sent to the 
state printer for publication and distribution. It takes up the history 
of the temperance movement, the history of the prohibitory law, statistics 
of the amount of liquor consumed in a single year in Kansas, relation of 
prohibition to crime, insanity, health, etc. Last April a social survey of 
the town of Lawrence was completed under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology. Professor E. W. Burgess, now of the University of 
Chicago, directed the field work of the survey. 

The Department of Sociology is introducing a new course in Demog- 
raphy, given by Professor W. J. V. Deacon, of the Kansas State Board 
of Health. 

The demand for trained sociologists is continually increasing. Two 
members of Dr. M. C. Elmer’s class in Applied Sociology at Fargo Col- 


lege are now actively engaged in mining camps. Allan R. Carpenter is 
the employees’ representative at Lester, Colorado, and Luther C. Lawyer 
is the welfare secretary at Walsen, Colorado. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
The History Department conducts researches which have consider- 
able sociological interest. At the present time Mr. Oscar S. Smith, a 
graduate student in the department, is making a study of the social 
service of the Methodist church in Maine. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

Mr. Arthur Evans Wood has been appointed Instructor in Applied 
Sociology at the University of Michigan. Mr. Wood, after graduating 
from Harvard, spent four years as Instructor in Social Science at Reed 
College, Portland, Oregon, taking also an active part in social work and 
investigation and serving on several municipal and state committees. 
He is now spending his second year in graduate work at the University 
of Pennsylvania and also serving as secretary of the Intercollegiate 
Division of the National Municipal League. He undertook last year a 
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preliminary social survey of Princeton, New Jersey. His work at Michi- 
gan will begin in the summer of 1917. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

Professor A. J. Todd is engaged in a study of the ‘Labor Turn Over 
in Charitable Agencies.”’ This is an application of principles of scien- 
tific management to philanthropic agencies. The Dean of the Graduate 
School has appointed a committee, representing the four social sci- 
ence departments—Economics, Political Science, History, and Sociology 
—to work out a plan for a closer working understanding between these 
departments. The committee has recommended a quarterly joint meet- 
ing of the faculty and graduate students—each department to assume 
responsibility for one of these meetings each year. The meetings are 
to be primarily scientific in purpose but will also allow a certain amount 


of social intercourse. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


At the University of Missouri, Professor Charles A. Ellwood has been 
appointed Chairman of the Department of Sociology for the year 


1916-17. Professor Ellwood gave courses in the Principles of Sociology 
and the History of Social Philosophy at the University of Chicago the 
first term of the Summer Quarter of 1916. Dr. L. L. Bernard of the 
same department has been elected Chairman of the History and Political 
Science group for the present year. Mr. Carl C. Taylor, formerly 
Instructor in the University of Texas and in Mount Holyoke College, 
has been appointed Assistant in Sociology. Mr. Taylor gives courses in 
Preventive Philanthropy and Urban Sociology in addition to teaching a 
section in Elementary Sociology. Miss Anna Christine McBride, a 
graduate of the University of Missouri, has received an appointment 
in the Department of Economics and Social Science at Bryn Mawr 
College. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
The University of Nebraska has set a precedent which should be of 
interest to other institutions. Recently Dr. George Elliott Howard ten- 
dered his resignation, to take effect August 31, 1917; with a view to 
devoting himself to writing, research, and social service. The Chancellor 
and the Board of Regents unanimously asked him to withdraw his 
resignation, offering to raise his salary as professor to that of the highest- 
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paid dean, requiring him to teach but one semester each year, and 
granting him leave of absence for the whole of the coming year, with pay. 
Dr. Howard has accepted. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 

The most notable feature of the work of the Department of Sociology 
has been the work of the North Carolina Club, an account of which has 
recently been published as the North Carolina Club Year Book, 1915-1916 
(University of North Carolina Record No. 140, Extension Series No. 17, 
October, 1916). This club is now in its third year’s work. It meets for 
an hour on fortnightly Monday evenings for the study of the resources, 
advantages, opportunities, and social problems of North Carolina. The 
various Home County Clubs are affiliated with this club. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Professor John M. Gillette has been carrying on research work in the 
statistics of rural and urban populations during the last two years, more 
especially in determining the natural increase in population in each kind 
of community and the force of the facts which determine increase of 
population in each of the rural and urban groups. This has been worked 


out for these kinds of communities, not only for the nation as a whole, 
but relative to each of the nine geographical divisions. The results of 
this investigation will appear in the publications of the American 
Statistical Association in December, 1916. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

A Sociological Society with a paid membership of 140 has been estab- 
lished during the past year. The society has undertaken in a tentative 
way the publication of monographs which represent work done in the 
sociology seminar. The first two of these are: Legal Training for Social 
Workers, by H. J. McClean, of the regular staff, and Causes of Fatal 
Accidents on Highways, by William Smith, a graduate student. John E. 
Kienle (A.M. Southern California, 1912), Executive Secretary of the 
Los Angeles Municipal Housing Commission and Chief Housing Inspec- 
tor of Los Angeles for several years past, has been added to the Sociology 
faculty for courses in Housing. An extension course in Sociology is being 
given this year by Dr. George F. Kenngott. The course, which is given 
in the evening, and for regular credit, is being taken by fifty members 
of the Los Angeles Public Health Department. A Sociology Journal 
Club has been founded this year, meeting weekly. 
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WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
Professor Emily G. Balch is absent on leave. Mr. Donald S. Tucker, 
for the past two years Lecturer in Economics in Columbia University, 
has been appointed Assistant Professor of Economics and Sociology for 
the year 1916-17, in Miss Balch’s absence. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY; SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

James Elbert Cutler, Ph.D. (Yale), Professor of Sociology in Western 
Reserve University, has been made Dean of the School of Applied Social 
Sciences. This school was opened for the enrolment of students last 
September. There are now organized in the school the Division of 
Municipal Administration and Public Service, the Division of Family 
Welfare and Social Service, and the Course for Public Health Nurses. 
This latter is a constituent part of a projected Division of Health Admin- 
istration. Other divisions or departments of work have also been 
planned. The courses offered have a direct professional end in view, 
and the advantages derived from the location of the university in the 
city of Cleveland are utilized. Research is combined with carefully 
planned field work, and the field work receives credit in the same way 
that laboratory work does in the older sciences. The school thus offers 
the advantages of specialized graduate study combined with practical 
professional training to men and women who desire to engage in social 
and civic work, such as municipal and state administrative positions, 
secretarial work with civic and commercial organizations, and executive 
positions with various types of social agencies. Students in the under- 
graduate colleges who select the social sciences as their field of concen- 
tration may be able, if they properly plan their work, to complete the 
requirements for the Master’s degree in one year. Students coming from 
other colleges who have completed similar undergraduate courses may 
also complete the requirements for the Master’s degree in one year. 
Persons of liberal education and practical experience are admitted to 
courses in which they have special interest, without reference to the 
attainment of a degree. 

WISCONSIN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 

One of the subjects of investigation of the classes in Sociology has 
been the way school children spend their time out of school. Four 
thousand returns have been received and tabulated by schools and 


grades. 
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Poverty and Social Progress. By MAvuRICE PARMELEE. New 
York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. xv+477. 

In this book the author undertakes the impossible. He undertakes 
to present in a single moderate-sized volume a thoroughly exhaustive 
(in spite of the author’s admission in his preface, it is that or nothing) 
treatment of one of the greatest social phenomena in all its aspects. 
The phenomenon which he chooses is poverty. His conception of his 
task is absolutely correct. He recognizes that poverty is so closely allied 
with every conceivable phase of human existence that to treat poverty 
inclusively necessitates examining in detail every other aspect of social 
life, and indicating the interrelationship which exists. This the author 
endeavors to do, and it should be stated at the outset that his under- 
taking is carried out in a scholarly, painstaking, and sensible manner. 
But it does not succeed because it could not succeed. A brief survey 
of the scope of the book will make this clear. 

In the first two chapters the author discusses the nature of the social 
organization and of pathological social conditions in general. He then 
turns to the analysis of the causes and conditions of poverty. The 
causes are individual and social. Among the individual causes are 
pathological conditions of the mind and body. These abnormal con- 
ditions and diseases are classified and briefly described, and their main 
causes noted. Among the social causes of poverty are matters of the 
size and growth of population, the increase and distribution of wealth, 
unemployment, the sweating system, and political, domestic, and 
matrimonial maladjustment. Somewhat illogically, chapters on the 
standard of living and the extent of poverty are sandwiched in the 
midst of the discussion of the causes of poverty. Each of these causes 
in its turn receives a somewhat extended examination. The third part 
of the book, dealing with remedial and preventive measures, follows a 
similar plan. Social insurance, thrift, pensions, socialism and syndi- 
calism, trades unionism, philanthropy, pensions, all sorts of schemes 
for raising wages and redistributing incomes are discussed. The 
closing chapter is devoted to social progress and the coming of the 
normal life. 
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Now in such a study as this two main faults are practically unavoid- 
able. In the first place, the treatment of the various related topics 
cannot possibly be thorough, however much it may appear so super- 
ficially. In the second place, the essential relationships, which are, 
after all, the vital thing and the thing the reader is looking for, are 
either obscured or absolutely neglected in the enormous mass of detail. 
One has to stop somewhere in such a train of cause and effect, and it 
conduces to clearness to stop much nearer the central theme than our 
author does. For example, it is obviously desirable to call attention 
to the important part played by bodily disease in the causation of 
poverty. But it adds nothing to the understanding of poverty to go 
on to an elaborate classification of disease and analysis of its causes. 
The space so employed might better be occupied by visualizing in a 
more vital way the actual réle of disease in the lives of the poor classes. 
So it is necessary to recognize that many of the causes of poverty are 
biological, and are to be eliminated only by eugenic measures. But it 
is not necessary to go into an elaborate discussion of the eugenics move- 
ment. There are plenty of good books on eugenics. Furthermore, it 
is practically impossible to avoid the omission of certain topics which 
the scope of the book logically calls for. Thus the author has practically 
nothing to say about the racial causes of poverty, nor those causes 
which inhere in the physical environment; neither is there any discussion 
of wage theories. The result of all this is that the reader closes the 
book with scarcely a single clear-cut idea as to the origin and causation 
of poverty, nor of how to go to work actually to cure or to prevent it. 
Finally it must be observed that this plan of writing books involves an 
enormous amount of repetition in the case of each new topic. Thus if 
the author’s proposed book on crime and vice (p. 452) follows the plan 
of the book on poverty, fully half of the present volume might be 
incorporated practically verbatim in the new book. For almost 
everything that is a cause of, or a cure for, poverty, is also a cause of, 
or a cure for, crime and vice. 

It is easy to criticize a book of this sort, not only as regards its 
general outlines, but as regards its details. Only a few faults of the 
latter sort need be noted here. In the ftrst place, the conscious or 
unconscious imitation of Henry George’s famous title is open to question, 
especially since extremely little is said about social progress in this 
book. The style is monotonous, and exceedingly pedantic, such expres- 
sions as “‘let us now turn,’”’ ‘‘we shall now discuss,” etc., recurring 
with great frequency. There is also much repetition, some of it unavoid- 
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able, but some inexcusable, such as: “It goes without saying that 
these remarks do not imply that there should be no woman or child 
labor whatever” (p. 130). “Now it goes without saying that work 
in itself is not necessarily a bad thing for children”’ (p. 139). “It goes 
without saying that woman labor in itself is not a bad thing”’ (p. 140). 
Particularly unfortunate is our author’s seeming reluctance, in a sup- 
posedly scientific treatise, to furnish clean-cu* definitions of some of 
his major terms. Thus, aithough a definition of normality is tacitly 
promised on p. 8, none is forthcoming, nor does the author use the 
concept with entire consistency. Pauperism is another term similarly 
handled. 

Following these extended and rather sweeping criticisms, it should 
be repeated that there is much of good in the book. The author’s 
attitude toward his subject and toward society is progressive, rather 
than radical, and his discussions abound in pertinent observations and 
helpful suggestions, not to mention the enormous collection of facts 
which he presents. The book is well worth reading—one is tempted to 
say, more worth reading than writing. 

HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Socialism of To-day. A Source-Book of the Present Position 


and Recent Development of the Socialist and Labor Parties 
in All Countries, Consisting Mainly of Original Documents. 
Edited by WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING, J. G. PHELPS STOKEs, 
JesstE WALLACE HuGHAN, HARRY W. LAIDLER, and other 
members of the Intercollegiate Socialist Society. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1916. Pp. xvi+631+633+642. 

The claim for this book by the editors is that it is the first inter- 
national and comprehensive source-book in any language dealing with 
the socialist movement. 

The volume is dedicated to all persons who wish to understand the 
socialist movement as it is. 

The purpose of the volume seems to be the convincing of the reader 
of the importance of the socialist movement, whether he believes in it 
or not, by the sheer mass of the material collected from every quarter 
of the civilized world. 

The first part is given to the socialist parties of the world and con- 
tains twenty-five chapters. These are subdivided into five sections: 
“The International,’ “‘Socialism on the Continent of Europe,” “The 
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Socialist Movement in America,” “Socialism in the British Empire 
(excluding Canada),”’ and “Socialism in China.” 

The second part treats of the socialist parties and social problems. 
This contains twenty chapters, dealing with the modern social problems 
such as labor unions, general strikes, unemployment, the high cost of 
living, agriculture, taxation, militarism, the drink question, woman 
suffrage, etc. 

All these pressing problems of our modern life are treated from the 
practical viewpoint of what the socialists of these various countries 
have proposed for their solution. 

There is no attempt, by the editors of this volume, to reconcile the 
varying, and sometimes conflicting, views of the socialists themselves, 
but the reader is left to draw his own conclusions as to what each con- 
tributes, and the value of the whole. 

After reading this volume through, which is no easy task, though 
an intensely interesting one, the reader is like one standing on the banks 
of a great river at flood tide. He sees the value of the theory and its 
main direction, while at the same time beholding a multitude of ebulli- 
tions on the surface, from the contact of the waters with obstructions 
in the theory itself or with countercurrents from the opposing tides. 

So this volume gives us a view of the bigness of the socialist move- 
ment, while at the same time it shows the social passion and revolutionary 
ideas of its leading proponents, as their views come into clash with 
the conservatism of what is termed the capitalist society. 

When the reader has seen the title on the cover, The Socialism of 
To-day, and looks inside to see what it is, he is like a man reading an 
advertisement of a certain kind of pickles; when he looks further, he 
finds there are only 57 varieties. 

Epwin L. EArP 

Manpison, N. J. 


Standards of Health Insurance. By I. M. Rusrnow. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1916. Pp. v+322. 

The author of Social Insurance adds a brief and comprehensive 
outline of the principles, the provisions, and the results of the operation 
of health insurance in foreign countries. The critics who concede the 
necessity of insurance in Europe and condemn it for “democratic” 
prosperous America are referred to the statistical evidence that “from 
four-fifths to nine-tenths of the wage-workers receive wages which are 
insufficient to meet the cost of a normal standard of health and efficiency 
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for a family, and about one-half receive very much less than that” 
(p. 14). 

There are concise chapters on “The Principle of Compulsion,” 
“Extent of Health Insurance,” ‘‘The Scope of Health Insurance,”’ 
‘Medical Benefits,” “‘ Money Benefits,’”’ “Funeral Benefit,’’ ‘Optional 
Benefits,”’ “‘ Bearing the Cost,” “‘ Distribution of Cost,” “Organization of 
Insurance,” ‘Administrative Organization,” “Financial Organization,” 
“Organization of Medical Aid and Estimates of Cost.” Appendixes 
deal with the constitutionality of health insurance and organization of 
medical aid. 

Of considerable theoretical and practical interest is the way of 
Dr. Rubinow in urging the “principle of compulsion”’ (chap. ii). He 
notes the increasing tendency toward compulsory insurance throughout 
Europe and summarizes the reasons: 

First, the classes in which there is most need and disease do not 
insure voluntarily. They have no surplus and do not understand the 
advantages of insurance. 

Secondly, illness is a hazard in which industry, individual, and the 
general organization of society are co-implicated. Justice requires 
sharing of the burden. Compulsion embodies this principle most 
adequately. 

Thirdly, experience shows that compulsion secures a superior, 
standardized service. 

To appease the belated advocate of an abstract anarchism with his 
slogan, ‘Insurance is nobody’s business but my own.”’ Dr. Rubinow 
shows (1) that health insurance is a form of taxation and is therefore a 
“right” of the state; (2) that its principle is acknowledged in com- 
pulsory education and vaccination, and more definitely in state legisla- 
tion regarding accident insurance; (3) that illness is obviously an 
economic drain affecting the stability of family and public institutions 


which must pay for the invalid’s support. 
E. L. TALBERT 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Occupations: A Textbook in Vocational Guidance. By GowrIn and 
WHEATLEY. Boston, New York, and Chicago: Ginn & Co., 
1916. Pp. xii+357. 

Vocational guidance is receiving much careful study by those who 
are interested in young people of the ages from twelve to eighteen. 

Professor Gowin and Superintendent Wheatley have added a valuable 
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contribution in their book, Occupations. This book is well adapted to 
the junior-high-school period of a boy’s life. It is during this period 
that the boy should get an insight into the social and economic possi- 
bilities of the main trunkline vocations of our country. The only way 
that this information will ever reach the vast majority of boys is through 
books. 

This book is divided into three parts. Part I is a discussion of 
‘Characteristics of a Good Vocation,” and “ How to Study a Vocation.”’ 
The suggestions should help those interested in vocational guidance. 
Part II is a description of the vocations usually listed under the following 
heads: ‘Agriculture,’ “Commercial Occupations,” “‘ Transportation,” 
“Civil Service,’ “‘Manufacturing,’ “‘The Building Trades,’ “‘The 
Engineering Professions,’ ‘The Learned Professions and Allied 
Occupations,”’ ‘‘ Miscellaneous and New Openings.” The description 
of each vocation taken up is necessarily short, and therefore gives only 
a very general idea of the vocation. But, even so, the boy reading the 
short descriptions will get enough to arouse his interest in some of the 
vocations and cause him to make further investigations. 

Part III is given over to short discussions on ‘‘Choosing Your 
Life-Work,’’ “Securing a Position,” and “Efficient Work and Its 
Reward.” The suggestions are helpful and should be a part of the 
education of every boy. 

The bibliography given at the end of each chapter and the four sets 
of “Vocational Libraries” in the appendix make the book a valuable 
contribution to the literature on vocational guidance. 

EpwIin L. HoLton 

STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

MANHATTAN, KAN. 


History of the Working Classes in France. A Review of Levasseur’s 
Histoire des classes ouvriéres et de l'industrie en France avant 
1789. By AGNES MATHILDE WERGELAND. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1916. Pp. vi+136. $1.00. 

This review of Levasseur’s great work appeared first in the Journal 
of Political Economy. In the words of “‘K. M.” in the Preface, it “‘is 
not merely an ordinary review. It is rather a running commentary in 
brief, for which the author himself showed warm appreciation. It 
throws emphasis on the chief features of the work, and arouses the 

English reader’s and the student’s desire for further acquaintance with 

the original. This is the justification for reprinting it as a separate 
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volume.” The review is in two chapters, corresponding to the volumes 
of Levasseur’s work: (1) “Mediaeval Period,”’ and (2) “Renaissance 
and Modern Periods.’”’ The limitations of the review do not permit 
of detailed treatment of any of the phases of the history of the working 
classes, but suggestive references are made to such subjects as the 
organization of the gilds and their orders; the fraternities, the begin- 
nings of trade unions, strikes, and other devices for winning industrial 
disputes; wages and conditions of labor; regulations governing pro- 
duction; taxation; coinage and banking; fairs and commerce; attempts 
at protection; royal manufactories and monopolies; also to the industrial 
programs of such monarchs as Henry IV and Louis XIV and of such 
statesmen as Richelieu, Colbert, and Turgot. In the entire course of 
the review the writer is sympathetic and appreciative of the significance 
of Levasseur’s work, and the publication of this little book should 
assist in realizing her expressed hope that more students might be 


induced to read the work reviewed. 
ROBERT Fry CLARK 
Forest GROVE, ORE. 


Marketing Perishable Farm Products. Vol. LXXII, No. 3, Whole 


Number 170, Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, 
Columbia University, 1916, by Arthur B. Adams, A.M. 


Pp. 180. 

In this volume Mr. Adams has sought to narrow the investigation 
of the working of the marketing or middleman system down to that of 
perishable farm products. In the preface he says: “The attempt is 
made to point out the fundamental economic forces which underlie the 
marketing of these goods and to suggest methods of controlling these 
forces so that the cost of passing the goods through the market processes 
may be reduced.” In the six chapters he considers ‘‘The Character 
and Significance of the Problem,” “The Present System of Marketing 
Perishables,’ the System is a Burden to Society,” “Reform of 
the Marketing Processes or Machinery,’’ “ Reduction of Costs of Per- 
forming the Marketing Processes,”’ and ‘“‘ Reduction of the Burdens of 
Marketing by Changing the Nature of the Goods and Area of 
Production.” 

The essentials of the problem are: small portion of produced perisha- 
bles marketed, fluctuation of prices, high prices to consumers, low 
prices to farmers, and deterioration of goods from producer to consumer. 
The lowering of the real wages of laborers, and the increasing use of 
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perishables as food supply make a demand for securing cheaper market- 
ing processes. While various attempts have been made to cheapen 
the process they have not had much effect (chap. i). 

Without a thorough understanding of the marketing system for 
perishables it would be impossible to detect its weak and strong points. 
Hence the kinds of markets and middlemen together with the functions 
performed by each, receive much consideration. Each kind of market, 
growers’ local, wholesale, and retail, has its own kind of middleman. 
These markets and functionaries have grown up in response to pressing 
needs. But the system thus evolved does not necessarily depend on 
the employment of private functionaries acting for private profit 
(chap. ii). 

The social burdens incident to the marketing of perishables are 
due to (1) inherent characteristics of the goods, namely, their perish- 
ability, seasonal production, and production and consumption by small 
business units, and (2) imperfections in the methods and processes by 
which they are marketed, such as poor care of goods, inadequate market 
information, expensively run marketing machinery, and sometimes 
dishonest middlemen (chap. iii). 

An examination of the marketing machinery with a view to dis- 
covering how the social burdens imposed by it may be reduced leads to 
the following conclusions: First, relative to reduction of such burdens 
by simplification Mr. Adams says: “On the whole, we find that these 
processes cannot now be very much simplified either by producers, 
consumers, private middlemen, or co-operative associations.’’ That is, 
the number of processes cannot be reduced (chap. iv). Secondly, the 
burdens may be reduced by reforming the processes of marketing by 
any of the following methods: (a) “the national, state, and municipal 
governments may, through marketing departments or bureaus, co-operate 
with, and regulate, the methods and processes of those engaged in the 
marketing business”; (6) “private middlemen may be supplanted by 
co-operative associations which carry on the work at less cost”; (c) 
“elimination of inefficient practices through competition between the 
marketing agencies” (chap. v). Thirdly, changing the nature of goods 
through breeding hardier and better varieties of plants and animals, 
resorting more largely to cold storage, and making a greater proportion 
into beverages and conserves will secure less perishable and more con- 
stant goods. Reducing seasonal production by securing varieties 
having longer seasons of harvesting, and by widening areas of production 
of goods. Specializing communities for the production of certain 
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goods which they can produce to advantage, thus securing a larger 
number or a better distribution of, marketing centers relative to 
producers (chap. vi). 

The author has produced a valuable work. It is analytical, not 
dogmatic, keeps in view the facts, and is constructive. It overturns 
preconceived opinions and demolishes the positions of some writers and 
many agitators. The reader of the work has the sense of dealing with 
something substantial and trustworthy and feels that he has secured a 
much better foundation for judging the case of the much maligned 


marketing or middleman system. 
Joun M. 
University OF NortH Dakota 


The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. A Study in Religious 
Sociology. By Emme Durkuem. Translated from the 
French by JosEPpH WARD Swain. New York: Macmillan, 
1916. Pp. xi+456. $4.00. 

Most of the essays on Australian social organization which have 
been inspired by the books of Howitt, Strehlow, and Spencer and Gillen 
have laid most stress on clan organization and the marriage system. 
The present volume concerns itself chiefly with the religious aspects 
of Australian sociology. M. Durkheim believes that the true explanation 
of totemism is the religious one, and he has taken the Australians as 
the basis of his study of religious sociology because he is convinced that 
they, being of the most primitive type, carry us nearest to the sources 
of religious life. His initial position is that we shall be least likely to 
err if we assume that religious phenomena are to be taken literally, for 
all primitive religions “hold to reality and express it,” and “there are 
no religions which are false.” This is the basis of his objection to the 
animistic and the nature-worship theories of the origin of religion. 
Moreover, primitive religious concepts do not necessarily involve the 
supernatural, for miraculous interventions are, to primitive men, a 
part of the natural order. The central fact about religion is that it is 
“something eminently social. Religious representations are collective 
representations which express collective realities.” In all religions 
there are two comprehensive categories, beliefs and rites, and all involve 
a classification of phenomena in two groups, the sacred and the profane. 

Now it is in connection with the totemic symbol that Durkheim 
finds the clearest separation of the sacred from the profane. He differs 
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from the majority of recent scholars in making the totem the religious 
center about which the clan is formed, for he insists that clan-relationship 
is not based on blood-relationship. Totemism is really an elementary 
religion, holding latent those ideas which later will develop into con- 
ceptions of divinities. Among most of the Australian tribes the religious 
idea has as yet hardly developed beyond the conception of an impersonal 
religious force, or a quasi-divine principle immanent in certain classes 
of men and things and thought of under the forms of animals or plants. 
The totemic object is the symbol of the clan, much as the flag is the 
symbol of the modern nation. While utterly rejecting Tylor’s theory 
that tribal or clan totemism is a form of ancestor-worship, Durkheim 
holds that the individual totem, which is a quite different thing, has 
the same characteristics as the ancestral spirit. To ancestors also is 
ascribed credit for the tribal culture. These culture-heroes are an 
intermediate type between the ancestral genius and the later tribal god, 
and they have had their share in developing a sense of tribal unity. 

It cannot be said that M. Durkheim has entirely escaped two 
pitfalls which have caught so many recent students of social origins. 
He occasionally reads back into the savage mind something of the abstruse 
mental processes of the critical scholar, and he attempts to find inclusive 
generalizations which shall cover the most heterogeneous and often 
contradictory facts. However useful may be the “sacred-profane”’ 
classification, it does not follow that ‘the religious life and the profane 
life cannot coexist in the same unit of time” (p. 308), for very many 
religious rites, as much among the Australians themselves as elsewhere, 
have a distinctly economic and utilitarian basis. It is no doubt true 
that the gradual separation of the two concepts resulted in the setting 
aside of feast days and holy days, but these are clearly not primordial. 

Less open to question is the theory that religious taboo (interdict, 
as M. Durkheim prefers to call it) receives its chief sanction from the 
need of separating the sacred and profane. This “negative rite” 
marks the beginning of asceticism, which is rightly held to be a primary 
and essential element in religion, rather than a late and abnormal one. 
But it is in the “positive rites” of early religion that the greater social 
institutions, as well as science itself, are found to have their origin. 
These rites among primitive people are almost the only means of expres- 
sion for the group consciousness. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I treats of “ Preliminary 
Questions,” and particularly of theories about the origin of religion. 
Part II discusses “‘Elementary Beliefs,’ by which is meant totemism. 
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One chapter contains a valuable critical analysis of the theories of 
Tylor, Wilken, Jevons, Frazer, Lang, Hill-Tout, and Boas. Part III 
discusses “The Principal Ritual Activities.” M. Durkheim has cer- 
tainly not made good all his objections to the views of Tylor and Lang, 
nor has he here, any more than in his preliminary studies, published 
some years ago in L’Année Sociologique, made out a wholly satisfactory 
case for his own theory of the origin of totemic groupings. That three 
such scholars as Frazer, Lang, and Durkheim, using identical materials, 
should arrive at entirely diverse results is a proof, not only of the intricacy 
of the subject, but also of the imperfection of our present knowledge 
of it. For instance, how shall we explain those cases where the totemic 
objects are natural phenomena or heavenly bodies, when all our theories 
presuppose plants and animals? Or what shall we conclude about the 
“ Arunta anomaly,” even with all that Lang and Durkheim have said 
in seeking to explain it? M. Durkheim’s views have at least the 
merit of consistency. He is conscious that his theories do not cover 
all the facts of totemism as found among the American Indians. He 
explains this by the claim that American totemism, as we actually know 
it, represents an advanced type of the institution when its primitive 
elements had either begun to disintegrate or had perhaps become 
corrupted by contact with European ideas. 


Utysses G. WEATHERLY 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Introducing the American Spirit. By Epwarp A. STEINER. 
Chicago: Revell, 1915. Pp. 274. $1.00. 

These days of world stress are yielding not a little literature of 
national self-examination. To this swelling store Dr. Steiner adds a 
volume characteristically interesting and stimulating, if less distinctive 
and slightly less optimistic than his early works. 

He believes that “we are not loved as a nation because we are not 
understood, and we are not understood because we do not understand 
ourselves, and we do not understand ourselves because we have not 
studied ourselves in the light of the spirit of other nations.”” So, as 
one who came here years ago, “a product of Germanic civilization, 
knowing intimately the Slavic, Semitic, and Latin spirit,’ and as one 
passionately devoted to America, who has been the “‘cicerone of dis- 
tinguished Europeans who came to study various phases of our institu- 
tional life,” he offers ‘these unconventional studies” as an introduction 
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to the American spirit, not only to his critical European friends, but 
to those Americans who do not realize how priceless is the spirit of 
the nation. 

With the exception of the last chapter, the book is an account of 
the author’s experiences in piloting across the continent the German 
‘‘Herr Director and his charming wife.’”’ Together they study the 
American spirit in the skyscraper, the tenement district, the crowd, 
the school and college, the church, the club, and in a score of other 
manifestations. With delicious humor and clever anecdote, the author 
brings out his patriotic concern that his friends shall see the good in 
the nation and not simply the obvious defects, his sense of failure at 
most points in this endeavor, his friends’ indictment of us, his own 
fervid defense and his own misgivings. 

He finds menace to our American spirit in the threatened break in 
unity suggested by the “hyphen” controversy, in the waning discipline 
among our educated classes, in the call to arms which spells militarism, 
and especially in our lack of democratic spirit in our relation to those 
strikingly different from us in race. This most serious challenge the 
American spirit may not prove able to meet; but this is a time, not for 
despair, but for a determination “to make this country capable of 
winning the loyalty of all its citizens.” 

P. S. PEIRCE 

StaTE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
The Motherhood Manual. By Mary L. Reap, Director of the 

School of Mothercraft, New York City. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1916. Pp. xviit+440. $1.25 net. 

This book is a comprehensive handbook of information for mothers, 
teachers, nurses, and all those concerned directly or indirectly with the 
care of children. It is the outgrowth of five years’ experience in the 
School of Mothercraft in New York City and brings together in an 
exceedingly clear, comprehensive, and concise way the wealth of know!- 
edge in modern science bearing upon the child. Other books have 
done this for special phases of child care, but none, so far as the writer 
is aware, for the entire field as completely as this. It deals, not only 
with the entire régimen of infant care, but also with the care and training 
of children up to twleve years, and not merely with their physical care, 
but with their education, games, play, toys, and the more subtle develop- 
ment of personal and social habits that are so important for the future 
of the child. 
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The information is conveyed in a style that makes misunderstanding 
by the average person almost impossible, and it is based upon the 


accepted facts of modern science. This is notably true in the case of 
the portions devoted to nutrition, which is so specialized a field in itself, 
but it is also true of the psychology of play, the psychology and physi- 
ology of the development of the young child, and other matters. Valu- 
able features of the book, not to mention more, are the ‘Children’s 
Typical Physical Régime,” p. 124, and the “Curriculum for Babyhood,”’ 
beginning on p. 248, in which the intellectual and play interests, on the 
one hand, and the curriculum in the home and at school that will develop 
them, on the other, are given in detail. 

The bibliography at the end of the volume should also be mentioned, 
including, as it does, not only a complete reference list on all subjects 
treated in the book, but also a selected list of children’s books for differ- 
ent ages. 

It is a matter for congratulation that the modern facts of the science 
of child care as here brought out are made available for the large class 
of well-to-do mothers whose doors are not open to the social worker 
and the investigator, but whose ignorance of these matters is oftentimes 
quite as great as that of the women who have had no opportunities to 


learn them at all. 
FRANCES FENTON BERNARD 
CotumsiA, Mo. 


Married Women’s Work. Being the Report of an Enquiry Under- 
taken by the Women’s Industrial Council. Edited by 
CLEMENTINA Brack. London: G. Bell & Sons, 1915. Pp. 
vi+202. 25s. 6d. net. 

The value of this book consists rather in raising questions and 
problems connected with married women’s work than in presenting 
definite, well-organized, conclusive evidence thereon. It gives the 
results of an investigation of married women’s work covering a wide 
territory in England and a great variety of work, but the material is 
given largely in the form of case histories; it has not been organized or 
classified in its presentation. Nor can we estimate its value or signifi- 
cance, since we are not definitely informed as to the method of inves- 
tigation or selection of cases, nor the basis of classification of material. 
For example, the chapter titles of the book run as follows: “London,” 
“Charwomen,” “ Wage-Earning Wives in a Slum,” “Yorkshire”; the 
London chapter is divided into sections on various industries, but 
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whether these industries include all London in which married women 
work, or if not, how these were selected, is not stated. One section, for 
example, begins with the indefinite statement, “Four cases of uphol- 
steresses appear.” 

However, the material as presented does seem to agree quite 
uniformly in providing evidence against several widely accepted theories 
regarding the work of married women outside the home—as that the 
wages of men tend to be a family wage, and that homes and children 
tend to be neglected when married women work outside. In the large 
majority of cases here given the married women work because of the 
inadequacy of the husband’s wage, and again, in the greater number of 
cases homes and children were in better condition where mothers did 
work than where mothers did not work. 

The great and striking fact which this investigation emphasizes, as 
do so many others, is inadequacy of wage for, both men and women 
and irregularity of employment for men. Conflusions are that “until 
the pay of men is much better than at present, any attempt to prohibit 
the work for wages of wives would intensify hardships that are already 
cruelly severe,”’ and that, “in households where poverty is not severe, 
such prohibitions would be without excuse, because in these households 
the mothers who work are not found to be overdriven, the children are 
found well cared for and the houses clean, comfortable and—com- 
paratively speaking—spacious.” 

FRANCES FENTON BERNARD 
CoLumBIA, Mo. 


RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Official Statistics and the War.—From the point of view of preparation as well 
as conduct of the war, Germany’s official statistics have been of utmost importance 
in efficiently handling the military, sociological, and economic problems. Without 
the information furnished to military and civil authorities with regard to needs and 
stores of provisions, calamities in this predominately economic struggle would have 
been unavoidable. Several investigations have been made during the last two years 
in order to obtain a reasonable estimate of the resources and the food supply of the 
country. Results have not always been satisfactory. Heavy fines had to be imposed 
for misinformation given by profit-greedy speculators; a great deal of suspicion on 
the part of the people had to be overcome, and the efficiency of the investigators as 
well as methods had to be improved. Finally, however, the support of the people 
was more readily obtained and a number of food restrictions became unnecessary. In 
many instances special statistical departments have been attached to army units, 
and most of the statistical offices have had to assume administrative duties. Very 
valuable information with regard to consumption has been gathered, and the service 
of the departments has helped to defeat England’s starvation policy. Since the soul 
of statistics is comparison, international statistics are bound to play an important 
role in the re-establishment of the international relations now so woefully destroyed. 
Friedrich Zahn, ‘“‘Die amtliche Statistik und der Krieg,” Jahrbiicher fiir Nationali- 
konomie und Statistik, November, 1915. a Tt. &. 


The War and the French Universities.—It is desirable to face facts openly even 
though they may be grim. In the destitution caused by the war there will be tenden- 


cies to regard the higher education as a luxury which must wait until the most pressing 
evils have been healed before it can claim support. Hence the utility of the higher 
education must be kept before the public. Very calamitous is the loss of such great 
numbers from the ranks of both faculties and students. In the immediate demand for 
other forms of activity after the war, ambition will be likely to flow in other than 
scientific lines. Some take an aversion to pure science because they have falsely con- 
ceived it to be a child of German Kultur. But science is international. We have not 
sufficiently recognized the high achievements of French men of science. With our 
resources shrunken as they will be, we must economize through co-operation between 
our schools and other intellectual agencies. We must guard against letting our scholars 
adopt the arid or narrow standards in vogue in Germany. After the war the 
technical education must be nourished. The stress or war and subsequent recon- 
struction may reduce the number of students who have no serious purpose. At 
present, many women are creditably making their way into the higher schools both as 
teachers and students. Foreign nations have for three generations been learning from 
Germany in higher scholarship. We may expect that in the future such nations as the 
United States will come more and more to France, and that we shall receive benefit 
from them.—Louis Liard, ‘‘La Guerre et les universites frangaises,’”’ La Revue de Paris, 
May, 1916. 


The English Prison System and What We Can Learn from It.—Great Britain 
has an astonishingly small amount of crime, the United States an appallingly large 
amount. Much of the gradual diminution of crime in England should be placed to 
the credit of the prison system, and from this system the United States might well 
learn the following lessons: (1) the jails or local prisons of a state should all be under 
state contro! and co-ordinated with the other penal institutions by being brought 
under one common board of controi; (2) the reformatory spirit should permeate the 
entire prison system, manifesting itself in the grading and classification of all prisoners 
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in proper facilities for labor and education, and in conditional release; (3) the prison- 
labor problem is soluble, both for local jails and central prisons, by a proper combi- 
nation of the state-use, public-works, and state-farm systems, without appreciable 
competition with free labor; (4) prisons should be freed from partisan politics by 
securing a civil service law which would put the apointment and promotion of their 
officials strictly upon a merit basis—Charles A. Ellwood, Journal of the American 
Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, May, 1916. M. C. 


Community Music.——By community music is meant music in which all the people 
of the community take part, music which is produced by certain members of the com- 
munity for the benefit and pleasure of the others, and music which, while actually 
performed by paid artists, is nevertheless somehow expressive of the will of the com- 
munity asawhole. The record of choral singing in America shows a constant endeavor 
to attain grandiose results rather than to foster the love of choral singing per se. We 
should all have music at our own firesides—the place where all good things should 
begin, and where we find the community in embryo. Then every opportunity should 
be used to get large groups of people to sing—in church, on Memorial Day, at Christmas 
time, at patriotic gatherings, and at dedications. What a splendid expression of 
devotion, of commemoration, of dedication, of sacred love for those who died in our 
Civil War there would be ina thousand voices raised as one in a great, eternal memorial 
hymn! At Plattsburg last summer, where so many patriotic and fine spirits gathered 
for military instruction, it seemed a futile thing that they should, as they marched, 
whistle a fine military tune. Whistling seemed entirely inadequate and inappropriate 
in comparison with the fine ringing song they might have uttered. If a community 
will only organize its own singing society, it can not only become self-expressive, but 
it can give the most wholesome of diversions. It creates for the community a sort of 
brotherhood. It welds together socially disorganized groups and may be used to 
develop a true democracy.—T. W. Surrette, Atlantic Monthly, May, 1916. E. E. M. 


Land-Tenure Reform and Democracy.—The American spirit of democracy was 
originally the product of equality in opportunity and economic independence. For 
a time the continuance of this spirit was insured by the existence of a large supply of 
unoccupied land upon which any man who so desired might settle and maintain a 
degree of independence. In recent years a change in the form of land tenure has taken 
place. Tenantry is increasing. For obvious reasons the ideal form of land tenure is 
ownership. The opportunity to acquire land makes for initiative, independence and 
citizenship. Tenantry leads to rural deterioration economically, politically, socially, 
educationally, and morally. Democracy depends, then, upon the widespread owner- 
ship of the land by those who cultivate it. The problem is now being attacked by 
reforms of the land-credit systems. Already in seven states constructive legislation 
on the subject has been enacted. Each of these state laws provides for long-term loans 
on the security of farm lands, and for the issuance of bonds on the collective security 
of farm mortgages. They differ, however, in the machinery to be employed to effect 
this. Some depend upon the organization of local agencies, others upon a program of 
state aid. There is a place for both kinds of legislation, but the government should 
aim to supplement rather than to supplant private initiative. At present there is a 
distressing irregularity in the methods advanced. Many states seem to be plunging 
in blindly without an adequate appreciation of what the different phases of the prob- 
lem involve. The problem is one that should be left to the federal government 
rather than to the state governments, since the federal government is in a stronger 
position to carry through an effective program. The problem is a national one, and 
should therefore be handled in a more uniform way than would be possible under 
state control.—George E. Putnam, Political Science Quarterly, March, 1916. 

R. W. S. 


Hereditary Nomadism and Delinquency.—Nomadism, or the wandering impulse, 
is a hereditary racial character, and the transmission of this character has definite 
bearing upon social problems. Analysis of the family histories of 24 truants who were 
also delinquent in other ways shows a large proportion of nomadic persons. Of 312 
persons studied, 30.4 per cent were found to be affected. A similar analysis of the 
family histories of 24 non-nomadic delinquents shows very few cases of nomadism 
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among the relatives. Only 4 out of 318 persons, or 1.2 per cent, were affected. 
Nomadism in delinquent boys is often closely associated with other offenses, such as 
stealing, burglary, drunkenness, and sex immorality, but these offenses are also found 
in non-nomadic delinquents.—J. Harold Williams, The Journal of Delinquency, Sep- 


The Barbarian Prototypes of Some Motifs of Art.—It appears that in some 
instances it is possible to trace the motifs of works of Christian artists of the Middle 
Ages back through the Gallic and Roman art to the early Celtic barbarian art. Such 
cases reveal an evolution of motif and, perhaps, a more striking change in the inter- 
pretation of the motif. Thus, the representation of ‘“‘ Daniel in the Lion’s Den”’ may 
be traced back in this manner to barbarian art, where it symbolizes an entirely differ- 
ent conception. Daniel represents the sun, and the lions about his feet represent fires 
emanating from the sun. The whole is thus a symbolism of barbarian sun-worship. 
Other cases show the importance of going backward to find the original motif and 
additional proof of the evolution of motif—W. Deonna, ‘Prototypes de quelques 
motifs dans l’arte barbare,”’ Revue de l'histoire des religions, March-April, 1916. 

C. L. N. 


Timidity and Age.—What is the relation of timidity, the sentiment, true or false, 
which a being takes when he perceives his singularity, to age? Timidity is pro- 
nounced in adolescence because the youth recognizes his singularity with respect to 
his mature associates and feels the difference in his sentiments, in sight, and status. 
Children do not feel their divergence from their superiors to the degree which will give 
them the timid attitudes of youth. But timidity is distributed through all ages, and 
it may be marked in old age. The life of the aged person tends to be automatic and 
he is ridiculous in the Bergsonian sense. He feels himself susceptible to ridicule, 
a fact which is a criterion of timidity. The timidity of the youth is hesitant and awk- 
ward; that of the aged person is self-confident and cynical. The latter comes from 
weak nerves, not from lack of experience. Age is never in itself the cause of timidity. 
Timidity is always capricious and accidental. One is timid with A and not with B, 
for no good reason.—L. Dugas, ‘“‘La Timidité et l’Age,”’ Journal de psychologie normale 
et pathologique, May-June, 1916. ©. 


The Moral Bases of Civilization.—In the presence of the terrible war which seems 
to be threatening the entire framework of Western civilization we may well ask, What 
are the ultimate bases upon which this civilization rests? There have been various 
explanations of these ultimate bases in the past, some of which have perhaps been 
sufficient when judged from the individual point of view, but not when judged from 
the social point of view. That is to say, they may have explained what governed 
individuals in their behavior, but they have broken down in regard to group behavior. 
This appears to be true of the explanations when religion is used as the ultimate basis 
of civilization. It appears that after all Buckle was most nearly correct when he based 
civilization on the economic conditions. The civilization of the future to possess 
stability must rest on the existence of socii whose producing powers are unhampered. 
This must necessarily mean that they enjoy universal suffrage, freedom of buying and 
selling, etc. This will tend to lead to the disappearance of the present types of political 
groupings, and to intra-nationalism. This will eventually solve the problems of group 
struggle and abolish war.—Henri Lambert, ‘“‘Les Bases morales des civilizations,” 
Journal des Economistes, August, 1916. Ci. 


The Combative Instinct in Christian Experience.—Christian experience has 
drawn heavily upon military forms of speech for its expression, from the Epistles of 
St. Paul to the modern street songs of the Salvation Army. Yet warlike attitudes and 
expressions present a sharp contrast to the attitudes and teachings of Jesus. This 
contrast raises the historical problem of how the borrowing took place and the more 
fundamental psychological question of the relation between the combative instinct 
and Christian religious experience. The latter problem can best be comprehended in 
terms of the Freudian doctrine of sublimation, which is an ethical rather than a psy- 
chological concept. This approach is justified by the close connection which exists 
between the sexual and the combative instincts. Both are of significance in a genetic 
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study of religion, and both are represented in sublimation in the highest types of reli- 
gious experience. In Christian experience the specifically religious element, that of 
union with God, is a sublimated sex instinct, while the sublimated combative instinct 
persists in the moral struggle against evil. Man has the desire for struggle strongly 
imbedded in his nature, and Christianity, which invites to moral conflict with evil, 
offers a splendid field for the exploitation of a sublimated combative instinct. To 
defective sublimation must be charged the sharp contrast between high ideals and the 
brutal methods sometimes used in their realization.—Pierre Bovet, ‘ L’Instinct com- 
bative dans l’expérience chrétienne,” Revue de théologie et de philosophie, May-August, 
1916. Hi. E. Jj. 


The Genius of England.—England is individual because of her position and the 
process of selection of her conquerors. Race differences still show: yet all races— 
Iberians, Celts, Anglo-Saxons, Danes—have been blended. The Normans were the 
most fatefully decisive of a'l, because they had learned severe organization and justice, 
but yet had kept themselves in many respects like the English. Other immigrants 
have come, attracted by freedom, and have helped to enrich the race—Germans, French 
Huguenots, Dutch, and Jews. Topography has helped in this blending; yet race 
predominates over environment. The great figures in politics are from the midlands, 
where there was greatest mixture. The great soldiers have come from the West, the 
great sailors from the East. The fair element rarely makes good dramatic artists. 
In art the Westerners are idealists, those from the East are naturalists. In Literature 
the West is extravagant but finished, the East crude and heavy. In Shakespeare 
these varied qualities were fused because he came from Warwickshire, the heart of 
England.—Havelock Ellis, North American Review, August, 1916. 3.7.3 


The Mind of Woman.—The question of the mental characteristics of women has 
been much narrowed down in recent times. In the past women were taught to seek 
knowledge through men; the importance of children, church, and cooking was not 
recognized. Sexual differences are consistent with sex equality. Men have greater 
reserves of energy, hence, more abnormality both in genius and in mental weakness. 
Dr. Cora Castle finds that only 868 women have done anything which history records 
as worth while. Women have lacked opportunity. On the other hand, there is a 
smaller percentage of geniuses among women now than in the eighteenth century 
because opportunity destreys genius. There are more abnormalities among men 
because of greater variability. It is hard to get data on comparative efficiency of the 
sexes, and opinions balance each other. Dr. Heymans of Groningen concludes, after 
investigation, that the chief difference is one of degree of emotionality, but this differ- 
ence may be removed by race culture—Havelock Ellis, Atlantic Monthly, oe ee 
1916. 

A People’s War and Their Education.—The first high hopes of a real moral and 
national rebirth have not been realized. Selfishness has shown itself in unscrupulous 
price-raising so that it has had to be regulated by the government. Soon after the 
outbreak of the war a great deal of dissipation appeared again and life in the large 
cities was as empty and thoughtless as ever. But men and women have again assumed 
their natural positions. After this war Europe will need many strong, true mothers 
who have again realized what the highest duty and the highest joy of womanis. A 
quickened religious life is indicated everywhere, and spiritual and moral values have 
come into the foreground. Only after the war is over will the experiences of the mil- 
lions at the front become known.—Dr. Karl Léhmann, “Volkskrieg und Volkser- 
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ziehung,”’ Geisteskampf der Gegenwart, January, 1916. 


Development and Catastrophe.—All the prophets of the new era dealt with 
catastrophic analogy as the dominant factor in the coming crisis. Yet just as the 
Christians of the first two centuries, so the Social Democrats found themselves forced 
to put in the place of catastrophe the idea of gradual development; both catastrophe 
and development are indispensable for a healthy process of progress. Life begins 
with the birth throes and ends with the agony of death. Catastrophe is only a sudden 
unveiling of the life-process. War, as a catastrophe, is only the dramatic climax of 
a fight long before in existence. It is foolish to speak of the bankruptcy of Christianity. 
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The present war, in all its cruelty, is neither more nor less Christian than the life- 
process of which it is a part. According to the prophets, from Amos to Carlyle and 
Ruskin, it is the crisis which ushers in the new. Religious faith, however, is necessary 
to give strength enough to hold out during the crisis and in the fight, to prepare the 
way for a new era, and to believe that the new will be the better—H. D. Hall, 
“Entwicklungsprozess und Katastrophe,” Christliche Welt, January, 1916. Z.T.E. 


War and Human Progress.—War is being loudly proclaimed as necessary to 
human progress, the claim being advance on biological and historical grounds. When 
closely examined, the biological argument fails, for it is not an argument but an analogy, 
and an imperfect one at that. Recourse to the historical argument is not more satis- 
factory, for all that can be said to be proved by history is that a race which does not 
fight when a proper occasion arises is likely to be subjected or absorbed. But such 
an outcome does not prove its inferiority as regards culture. War necessarily involves 
a waste of material resources and a reduced vigor and efficiency of the next generation. 
It also entails a lessened attention to pure science and art and, through too much 
emphasis upon discipline, involves some loss of individuality and initiative. Progress 
must come, not through war, but through co-operation and mutual confidence that will 
remove the causes of war.—James Bryce, Allantic Monthly, September, 1916. 

E. R. B. 


What Must Our Church Learn from the Present War?—The immobility and 
stiffness of the church have disappeared during the war. It has adapted itself to the 
needs of the people. For the future we do not expect a separation of church and 
state, but the church must become one of the people, one that is liberal, tolerant, and 
really serves. As such it can include the most conservative as well as the most liberal. 
The preaching of the evangelical church must be German in spirit; that is, there must 
be a better psychological interpretation of Christianity in the modern sense. The 
church must be a real one, that interprets God to man and shows the way toward the 
good. She must show the way in which love must go in war as well as in peace. She 
must be a constructive critic of all cultural values, for real culture always has a religious 
basis.—Dietrich Graue, ‘‘Was muss unsere Kirche im gegenwartigen Kriege lernen,”’ 
Protestantische Monatsschrifte, April, 1916. 
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